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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Twins ; a Domestic Novel. Heart; a Social 
Novel ; and other minor Tales, §c. By M. 
F. Tapper, author of “Proverbial Philo- 
sophy,” &c. 2 vols. RK. Bentley. 

* AND now” (in concluding these pieces, ex- 

claims their author,) “that { have finished my 

task, (a happy task and pleasant toil, ‘to pour 
out all the flowing mind’ in—printer's ink !), if 
any be displeased or disappointed, humility be 
mine—but charity be theirs : have I neither en- 
tertained you nor instructed you? Condemn— 

I will be patient; but if my pen has made your 

hour happier by one feeling, or wiser by one 

thought, — return me thanks, honest thanks, 
with all your heart.” 

Unequal to the Crock of Gold, these compo- 
sitions still display much of the originality and 
peculiarity of Mr. Tupper’s genius. His style 
and modes of expression, as well as his habits 
of thought, are his own: he imitates nobody, 
and though we like his writings, we hope nobody 
will imitate him. Without calling for any exer- 
cise of our “ charity,” we confess to having been 
both entertained and instructed by these vo- 
lumes, and therefore, agreeably to his request, 
we return him “ honest thanks,” and are con- 
vinced that every reader will do the same. But 
we know not how we can exhibit our reasons 
for this opinion in the shape of extracts. Plot 
and action are not susceptible of transfer to our 
columns ; and to describe the machinery without 
shewing what it produces, would only be to 
spoil the relish for the publication itself. We 
will, however, try to find an insulated morsel 
or two. An East India officer and his wife 
have been separated about twenty years, when 
he returns home, and meets her and his éwin 
sons, born a few months after his departure ; 
and the narration proceeds :— 

“Mrs. Tracy had almost entirely forgotten 
the fact, that she possessed a piece of goods so 
supererogatory us her husband,(a property, too, 
which her children had never yet quite real- 
ised,) when all on a sudden, one ordinary 
morning, the postman’s knock brought to her 
breakfast-table at Burleigh-Singleton the fol- 
lowing epistle: 

‘ British Channel. Thursday, March 11th, 1842. 
‘The Sir William Elphinston, ELM. 

‘ Dear Jane—You will be surprised to find 
that you are to see me so soon, I dare say, espe- 
cially as it is now some years since you will 
have heard from me. The reason is, I have 
been long in an out-of-the-way part of India, 
where there is little communication with Eu- 
rope, and so you will excuse my not writing. 
We hope to find ourselves to-night in Plymouth 
roads, where I shall get into a pilot-boat, and 
so shall see you to-morrow. You may there- 
fore now expect your affectionate husband, 

*J.G.J. Tracy, General H.E.LC.S. 


‘P.S. 1. Remember me to our boy, or boys | 


—which is it? 

*P.S. 2. I bring with me the daughter of a 
friend in India, who is come over for a year 
or two’s polish at a first-rate school. Of course 
you will be glad to receive her as our guest. 

‘3.G.J5.T. 
This loving letter was the most startling event 





that had ever attempted to unnerve Mrs. Tracy; 
and she accordingly managed, for effect and 
propriety’s sake, to grow very faint upon the 
spot, whether for joy, or sorrow, or fear of lost 
liberty, or hope of a restored lord, doth not ap- 
pear; she had so long been satisfied with re- 
ceiving quarterly pay from the India agents, 
that she forgot it was an evidence of her hus- 
band’s existence; and lo! here he was return- 
ing a general, doubtlessly a magnificent mous- 
tachoed individual, and she was to be Mrs. 
General! So when she came completely to her- 
self, after that feint of a faint, she was thinking 
of nothing but court-plumes, oriental pearls, 
and her gallant Tracy’s uniform.”—* Prepara- 
tions vast were made at once for the general’s 
reception; from attic to kitchen was sounded 
the tocsin of his coming. Julian was all bustle 
and excitement, to his mother’s joy and pride ; 
while Charles merited her wrath, by too much 
of his habitual and paternal quietude, particu- 
larly when he withdrew his forces altogether 
from the loud domestic fray, by retreating up- 
Stairs to cogitate and muse, perhaps to make a 
calming prayer or two about all these matters 
of importance. As for Mrs. Tracy herself, she 
was even now, within the first hour of that news, 
busily engaged in collecting cosmetics, trinkets, 
blonde lace, and othem female finery, resolved 
to trick herself out like Jezebel, and win her 
lord once more ; whilst the pernicious old aunt, 
who still lived on, notwithstanding all those 
twenty years of patience, as vivacious as before, 
grumbled and scolded so much at this upsetting 
of her house, that there was really some risk of 
her altering the will at last, and cutting out 
Jane Tracy after all. And the morrow morn- 
ing came, as if it were no more than an ordi- 
nary Friday, and with it came expectancy; 
and noon succeeded, and with it spirits 
alternately elated and depressed; and even- 
ing drew in, with heart-sickness and chagrin 
at hopes or prophecie# deferred; and night, 
and next morning, and still the general 
came not. So, much weeping at that vexing 
disappointment, after so many pains to please, 
Mrs. Tracy put aside her numerous aids and 
appliances, and lay slatternly abed, to nurse a 
headache, until noon; and all had well nigh 
forgotten the probable arrival, when, to every 


| body’s dismay, a dusty chaise and four sud- 


denly rattled up the terrace, and stopped at 
our identical number 7. Then was there 
scuffing up, and getting down, and making 
preparation in hot haste; and a stout gentle- 
man with agambouge face descended from the 
chaise, exploding wrath like a bomb-shell, that 
so important an approach had made such slight 
appearance of expectancy; it was disrespecttul 
to his rank—and he took care to prove he was 
a somebody, by blowing up the very innocent 
post-boys. 





ness, blindness, and evident misapprehension 
of all things in general, though clearly pleased, 
and flattered at her gallant nephew’s salutation, 
Julian, with what grace of manner he could 
muster, was already playing the agreeable to 
that pretty ward, after having, to the general’s 
great surprise, introduced himself to him as 
his son; while Charles, who had rushed into 
the room, warm-heartedly to fiing himself into 
his father’s arms, was repelled on the spot for 
his affection: General Tracy, with a military 
air, excused himself from the embrace, extend- 
ing a finger to the unknown gentleman with 
somewhat of offended dignity. At last down. 
came the wife: our general at once perceived 
himself mistaken in the matter of Mrs. Green ; 
and, coldly bowing to the bedizened dame, 
acknowledged her pretensions with a courteous 
‘ Mrs. General ‘Tracy, allow me to introduce to 
you Miss Emily Warren, the daughter of a very 
particular friend of mine—Miss Warren, Mrs. 
‘Tracy.’ For other welcomings, mutual as- 
tonishment at each other’s fat, some little sor- 
rowful talk of the twenty years ago, and some 
dull paternal jest about this dozen feet of sons, 
made up the chilly meeting; and the slender 
thread of sentimentals which might possibly 
survive it, was socn snapt by paying postboys, 
orders after luggage, and devouring tiffin. The 
only persons who felt any thing at all, were 
Mrs. ‘Tracy, vexed at her dishabille, and mor- 
tified at so cool a reception of, what she hoped, 
her still unsullied beauties; and Charles, poor 
fellow, who ran up to his studious retreat, and 
soothed his grief, as best he might, with philo- 
sophic fancies; it was so cold, so heartless, so 
unkind a greeting. Romantic youth! how 
should the father have known him for a son ?” 

This is a sprightly and graphic sketch; but 
we have not room for any twin specimen from 
the Twins. 

At page 221 Mr. Tupper discovers that the 
tale, when printed, is not long enough to fill a 
volume ; and he throws in St. Martha's, a poem, 
and The Phrenologist and The Truant, two short 
tales, the first relating to a trick played on a 
phrenological Mr. Wiggy, and the last to an 
adventure at sea, where a fat citizen is carried 
out by the tide on a patent aquatic life-hat. 
They are amusing, but rather caricatured. 

The second volume contains Heart; and 
is also made out with addenda. Heart is a 
citizen story, and towards the end is written 
with a use of sacred words and themes which 
we would rather not see in a novel, however 
good the lesson it is intended to inculcate. 
The voyage of a convict-ship and the fate of 
ite passengers are very powerfully penned. We 
can only quote the earlier part, and the end: 

“Soon after that foretaste of slavery at 
Woolwich, the ship sailed, freighted with in- 


'rhis accomplished, he gallantly | carnate crime ; her captain was a ruffian (could 


handed out after him a pretty-looking miss in | he help it, with such cargoes?); her crew, the 


her teens, 


Poor Mrs. Tracy, en papillotes, | offscouring of all nations; and the Chesapeake 


looked out at the casement like any one but! herself was an old rotten bull, condemned, 


Jezebel attired for bewitching, and could have | 
cried for vexation; in fact, she did, and passed | 
it off for feeling. Aunt Green, whom the ge- | 


neral at first lovingly saluted as his wife (for 
the poor man had entirely forgotten the ux- 
orial appearance), was all in a pucker from deaf- 


after one more voyage, to be broken up; a 
creaking, foul, unsafe vessel, full of rats, cock- 
roaches, and other vermin. The sun glared 
ungenially at that blot upon the waters, breed- 
ing infectious disease; the waves flung the 
hated burden from one to the- other, disdainful 
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of her freight of sin; the winds had no com- 
mission for fair sailing, but whistled through 
the rigging crossways, howling in the ears of 
many in that ship, as if they carried ghosts 
along with them; the very rocks and reefs 
butted her off the creamy line of breakers, as 
sea-unicorns disporting ; no affectionate fare- 
wells blessed her on departure; no hearty 
welcomes await her at the port. And thev 
sailed many days as in a floating hell, hot, 
miserable, and cursing; the scanty meal was 
flung to them like dog’s-meat, and they lapped 
the putrid water from a pail; gang by gang 
for an hour they might pace the smoking 
deck, and then and thence were driven down, 
to fester in the hold for three-and-twenty more. 
O those closed hatches by night ; what torments 
were the kernel of that ship! Suffocated by the 
heat and noxious smells ; bruised against each 
other, and by each other’s blows, as the black 
unwieldly vessel staggered about amongst the 
billows, the wretched mass of human misery 
wore away those tropical nights in horrid im- 
precation; worse than crowded slaves upon 
the Spanish main, from the blister of crime 
upon their souls, and their utter lack of hope- 
fulness for ever. And now, after all the shat- 
tering storms and haggard sufferings, and de- 
grading terrors of that voyage, they neared the 
metropolis of Sin; some town on Botany Bay, 
a blighted shore,—where each man, looking at 
his neighbour, sees in him an outcast from 
heaven. They landed in droves, that ironed 
flock of men; and the sullenest - looking 
scoundrel of them all was John Dillaway. 
There were murderers among his gang; but hu- 
man passions, which had hurried them to crime, 
had now left them as if wrecked upon a lee 
shore,—humbled and remorseful, and heaven’s 
happier sun shed some light upon their faces : 
there were burglars, but the courage which 
could dare those deeds, now lending strength 
to bear the stroke of punishment, enabled them 
to walk forth even cheerily to meet their doom 
of labour: there was rape; but he hid himself, 
ashamed, vowing better things: fiery arson, 
too, was there, sorry for his rash revenge: also 
conspiracy and rebellion, confessing that ambi- 
tion such as theirs had been wickedness and 
folly ; and common frauds, and crimes, and so- 
cial sins; bad enough, God wot, yet hopeful : 
but the mean, heartless, devilish criminality 
of our young Dagon beat them all. If to be 
hard-hearted were a virtue, the best man there 
was Dillaway. And now they were to be 
billeted off among the sturdy colonists, as 
farm-servants, near akin to slaves; tools in 
the rough hands of men who pioneer civilisa- 
tion, with all the. vices of the social, and all 
the passions of the savage. And on the 
strand, where those task-masters congregated 
to inspect the new-come droves, each man se- 
lected according to his mind : the rougher took 
the roughest, and the gentler the gentlest; the 
merry-looking field farmer sought out the 
cheerful, and the sullen backwoods settler chose 
the sullen. Dillaway’s master,was a swarthy, 
beetle-browed caitiff, who had worn out his own 
seven years of penalty, and had now set up 
tyrant for himself. As a hewer of wood, and 
a drawer of water, in a stagnant little clearing 
of the forest, our convict toiled continually, 
continually,—like Caliban: all days alike; 
hewing at the mighty trunk, and hacking up 
the straggling branches: no hope, no help, no 
respite; and the iron of servile tyranny entered 
into his very soul. Aye, aye;—the culprit con- 
victed, when he hears in open court, with an 
impudent assurance, the punishment that awaits 





him on those penal shores, little knows the ter- 





ror of that sentence. Months and years, yea, 
haply to grey hairs and death, slavery unmiti- 
gated—uncomforted; toil and pain; toil and 
sorrow; toil, and nothing to cheer; even to the 
end, vain task toil. Old hopes, old recoll 


in all,its transactions—not to sign a warrant of 
attorney without being aware what powers it 
gives—not to pay money without taking a re- 
ceipt—not to purchase without good titles—not 
to b a trustee without knowing the obli- 





tions, old feelings, violently torn up by the 
roots. No familiar face in sickness, no patient 
nurse beside the dying bed; no hope for earth, 
and no prospect of heaven; but in its varying 
phases, one gloomy glaring orb of ever-present 
hell. It grew intolerable—intolerable ; he was 
beaten, mocked, and almost a maniac.” 

His escape into the bush, and future destiny, 
are full of horrors; but at last,— 

“ Morning dawned,—and through the vague 
twilight loomed some high and tangled wall of 
green foliage, stretching seemingly across the 
very world. Most sickening sight! a matted, 
thorny jungle,—one of those primeval woods 
again, but closer, thicker, darker than the park- 
like one before; rank and prickly herbage in 
a rotting swamp crowding up about the stately 
trees, Musthe battle his way through? Well, 
then, if it must be so, he must and will; any 
thing rather than this hot and blistering sand. 
If he is doomed by fate to starve, be it in the 
shade, not in that fierce sun. So he weakly 
plied his hatchet, flinging himself with boldness 
on that league-thick hedge of thorns; his way 
was choked with thorns; he struggled under 
tearing spines, and through prickly under- 
wood, and over tangled masses of briery plants, 
clinging to him everywhere around, as with a 
thousand taloned claws; he is exhausted —ex- 
trication is impossible; he beats the tough 
creepers with his dulled hatchet, as a wounded 
man vainly; ha! one effort more—a dying 
effort—must he be impaled upon these sharp 
aloes and sirange-leafed prickly shrubs! they 
have caught him there, those thirsty poisoned 
hooks, innumerable as his sins ; his way, which- 
ever way he looks, is hedged up high with 
thorns, thickset thorns, sturdy tearing thorns, 
that he cannot battle through them. Ema- 
ciated, bleeding, rent, fainting, famished, he 
must perish in the merciless thicket into which 
hard-heartedness has flung him! Before he 
was well dead those flapping carrion-fowls had 
found him out; they were famishing too, and 
half forgot their natural distaste for living 
meat. He fought them vainly, as the dying 
fight; soon there were®other screams in that 
echoing solitude besides the screeching fal- 
cons! and when they reached his heart (if its 
matter aptly typified its spirit), that heart 
should have been a very stone for hardness. 
So let the selfish die! alone, in the waste 
howling wilderness; so let him starve, un- 
cared for, whose boast it was that he had 
never felt for other than himself,—who mocked 
God, and scorned man,—whose motto through- 
out life, one sensual, unsympathising, harsh 
routine, was this:—‘ Take care of the belly, 
and the heart will take care of itself;’ who 
never had a wish for others’ good, a care for 
others’ evil, a thought beyond his own base 
carcass; who was a man—no man—a wretch, 
without a heart. So let him perish miserably, 
and the white eagles pick his skeleton clean in 
yonder tangled jungle!” 

Our two extracts will prove the power of the 
author over both the humorously characteristic 
and the exemplary terrible; and we will not 
injure the effect of the last by saying aught of 
the concluding tales. 





Tales cf a Barrister. 3 vols, Chapman and Hall. 
Tuts is a publication sui generis, the purport of 
which is to teach the world to be very cautious 





gations. In all these matters, except the re- 
ceipt-taking perhaps (seeing that the stamp be 
right), the inference would be that you should 
have your own lawyer at your own elbow; and 
even then there might be small chance of escape 
from casualties. For the greatest lawyers have 
left the most contestable wills; and others as 
great have purchased large properties only to 
find out that the rights of the sellers to dispose 
of them were defective. Then there is the ad- 
ditional chance that if the opposite lawyer does 
not cheat you—your own may; so that altoge- 
ther our Barrister’s lessons are hardly worth the 
paper they are written upon. Nor has he con- 
trived to infuse much interest into his stories. 
They are very trite and common-place, and 
thence, it must be confessed, more likely to be 
true than highly-wrought plots with surprising 
contingencies. 

One of his dicta is, “ No doubt legal expenses 
are a good deal higher than they ought to be ;” 
and it is, from such a quarter, a proposition 
deserving of very serious consideration. In 
the higher branches of the profession we must 
be convinced there is equally high princi- 
ple and honour: feeling has probably been 
blunted by practice in the ascent, and much in- 
tercourse with the worst portions of human na- 
ture; but other worldly men are of the same 
genus; and in the most important of legal affairs, 
and the administration of justice, cheap law 
would be the greatest curse ever introduced 
into a country. Simple law would be a very 
different thing. 

But the weight of legal expenses in the small 
ordinary transactions of society, on the little 
trader, the mechanic, the very pauper—on all 
ranks below the millionaire and entirely inde- 
pendent fortune—that is the curse which bows 
down the system, and ought to be removed. It 
is on the millions of petty debts that this hide- 
ous evil subsists, and destroys the useful ener- 
gies of a people in order to support in compa- 
rative luxury an innumerable body of the lowest 
and most worthless rascals that ever infested 
and paralysed a community. One of these 
unprincipled fellows, in his dirty sphere, can 
inflict more misery on individuals, and through 
them injury on the mass, than is created by all 
the other tythes, taxes, and burdens of Great 
Britain. Why should there not be a proportion 
established between the amount of debts and 
costs? Why should the humbler classes, when 
exposed to disappointment and loss, have as 
large a sum to pay, if they are legally pursued 
for a demand of a few pounds, as the upper 
classes have when embarrassed for as many 
hundreds? Why should the cupidity of needy 
practitioners be stimulated by these bribes to 
foster malevolence, and stir up strife, in every 
quarter where their baleful influence can pene- 
trate? Were they paid, and well paid, with 
five or ten shillings where they are now enabled 
to accumulate a charge of five or ten pounds in 
as many days, litigiousness would not be scan- 
dalously encouraged, bad passions so infamously 
instigated, and the very doers of these evils 
tempted, beyond their powers of resistance, 
to embitter every relation of life, and laugh 
to scorn the wide-spread wretchedness they 
caused.* The worst use to which you can put 





* Mr. Archibald Rosser, in his pamphlet entitled 
* Credit Pernicious,” the second edition of which was 
published ten years ago, aptly remarks: “The next 
evil which presents itself is the raultiplication of petty 
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a man, says the joke, is to hang him; but to 
shut him up in gaol for an honest debt which 
he cannot pay, is equally unprofitable and more 
unjust; for he is not criminal like the other, 
but only unfortunate. In these respects, then, 
we cordially agree with the Barrister, that 
“legal expenses are a good deal higher than 


mine under what conditions men can enjoy in 
social life the greatest possible freedom of ac- 
tion, is the task for the science of Natural Law. 
Political Economy, on the contrary, has to elicit 
and determine, under what conditions men shall 
be able, in and through sociality, to attain to the 
highest possible efficiency of their powers, and 





they ought to be,” or than is istent with 
the welfare and prosperity of the empire. The 
great and outcrying evil of the law, says the 
writer quoted in the foregoing note, is “the 
premium which it holds forth to human hard- 
heartedness and cruelty. It encourages man 
to be a suspector, persecutor, and hater of man; 
and frequently renders the Christian in theory 
little better than a demon in practice. The 
continued existence of that law is utterly irre- 
concileable with that of the press, and the huge 
progress which the latter is unrestingly effect- 
ing for the mind and morality of the country. 
With ignorance must disappear the establish- 
ments of ignorance. We are fast tending 
towards the day when man shall disdain even 
to recollect that man was once prone to avenge 
his pocket upon his fellow-man, by consigning 
him to despair and self-loathing in a dungeon ; 
when for misfortune and misery there shall be 
neither fetters nor prisons; when the honest 
man shall walk erect and fearless of man, and 
none but villains live in terror at the name of 
the law.” 





System of Political Economy. By C. H. Hagen, 
LL.D., Professor, Koenigsberg, &c. Trans- 
lated by J. P. Smith. Pp. 88. Longmans. 

Tuts is really an extraordinary pamphlet, and 

very striking in its views, definitions, divisions, 

and arguments. To discuss it properly would 
require three ofour entire impressions; and we 
shall therefore only notice that Mr, Hagen holds, 
inter alia, “the science denominated as ‘ Poli- 
tical Economy’ is cognisant neither of politics 
nor of any economy or common household ; but 
treats exclusively of the endeavours of each in- 
dividual to improve himself and his condition, 
in as far as social life exerts influence on the 
direction and success of those endeavours. In 
human society the individuals cannot make an 
unconditional use of their own powers, but must, 
if they will live together, mutually restrict each 
other’s freedom of action; on the other hand, 
they are enabled greatly to increase the efficiency 
of their powers by multifarious reciprocity and 
co-operative assistance. To inquire and deter- 





lawsuits. In all cases where the sum sought to be 
recovered is small, the expenses of obtaining justice 
are lamentably large and disproportionate. In at- 
tempting the recovery of a debt of five pounds, the 
very first step, namely, the service of the process, costs 
one of the parties as much as half of the debt. The 
next stage of the proceedings carries the costs beyond 
the debt, and the debtor has his own costs to pay also. 
If the suit runs its full possible course, the debt does 
not bear the proportion of one-tenth to the whole 
costs. Even supposing the debt to be one hundred 
pounds, the sum expended in litigating it is, at the 
very lowest, large beyond all reason and policy.” He 
shews from returns that the writs issued in Middlesex 
alone, for one year, amounted to eleven thousand and 
odd hundreds (including about a thousand executions 
for debts originally under £10), and thus, allowing for 
families, some 100,000 industrious and innocent per- 
sons were plundered or ruined, to feed an unproduc- 
tive class of human oppressors. Well did Dr. John- 
son observe, ‘‘Thosé who have made the laws have 
apparently supposed that every deficiency of payment 
is the crime of the debtor. But the truth is, that the 
creditor always shares the act, and often more than 
shares the guilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens 
that any man imprisons another but for debts Shieh 
he suffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to 
himself, and for bargains in which he py a 
the profit to his own opinion of the hazard; and there 
is no reason why one*should punish the other for a 
contract in which both concurred.” 





quently to the greatest wealth.” 

Again, he maintains, “ that a fixed measure of 
exchangeable value lies beyond the bounds of 
possibility.’’ 

And, finally, for our glimpses of illustration : 
“The productiveness, as well of the natural fund 
as of labour, proves to be dependent on capital, 
—and not only on the magnitude of the latter, 
but on the combination of the different classes of 
capital, and also on the direction given to its ap- 
plication. That part of capital which is applied to 
production will be greater in proportion as less 
is retained for the supply of immediate wants ; 
whence the greatest possible restriction of the 
provision for consumption is the directest way 
of increasing to the utmost the productive stock. 
But, it being the final aim of all capital to satisfy 
human wants and purposes, or to provide for 
consumption, the accumulation of productive 
capital would be adiversion from this aim, were 
not a greater supply for consumption thereby 
brought about; and it is only with this view, as 
I have already remarked, that capital is with- 
drawn from immediate consumption; hence no 
other appropriation of capital to production and 
to consumption is a proper one than that which 
shall lead to the greatest possible permanent 
measure of consumption. When, therefore, the 
amount of stock exceeds what is demanded for 
the supply of the most urgent necessities, reason 
prompts to such a distribution ; and to restrict 
the provision for consumption accordingly is a 
virtue, THRIFT, on which the possibility of ad- 
vancing towards freedom and perfection de- 
pends; for the thrifty man alone is enabled to 
effect most with the means at his command, and 
not only to liberate himself from the fetters of 
necessity, but to follow out his purposes with 
the greatest efficacy. Hence, too, does every 
dereliction of the right course of thrift lead to 
vices involving their own punishment. Who- 
ever restricts his consumption in an inordinate 
degree, abstaining from the enjoyment of goods, 
out of the mere desire of accumulation, hinders 
his own progress. Whether he strive as a 
miser, with anxious passion, to the mere pre- 
servation of the goods at his command, as a 
dead capital ; or strain, out of avarice, only to 
augment his possessions, he makes what should 
be but a means his end; and though he may, 
perhaps, contemplate enjoyment at some time 
or other, forgets the present in his care for the 
future. The spendthrift does the reverse; he 
sacrifices the future entirely to the present. By 
consuming his productive stock he neglects the 
replacement of what he destroys, and thus robs 
himself, by momentary extravagance, of the pos- 
sibility of permanent enjoyment. All three, the 
miser, the avaricious man, and the spendthrift, 
sin against themselves; but the last sins, too, 
against his fellow-men, for he does not merely 
use goods but destroys:them, and must, sooner 
or later, recur to the goods of others for the 
supply of his urgent necessities. The greatest 
hindrances of the most productive application 
of capital occur in its distribution.” 

These morsels will, we trust, recommend this 
curious, logical, and argumentative treatise to 
every person desirous of better acquaintance 
with the science improperly designated by the 
term “ Political Economy.” 





A Plan to Abolish Duelling. Pp. 47. London, 
Saunders and Otley. 

AFTER exposing the folly of duelling as a test 
of truth or courage, the writer suggests his re- 
medy, which is the establishment of courts of 
honour, to decide on such individual quarrels 
as would otherwise end in the farce of fruitless 
pistoling, or the tragedy of unjust, chance- 
medley homicide or murder. He shews that 
such tribunals might readily be introduced into 
the army and navy, where stringent laws (alto- 
gether disregarded) already exist against the 
practice; and shews that civilians would soon 
adopt the warlike custom. It is an able pam- 
phlet; and at a time when public feeling sets 
so strong against the absurd, unequal, and un- 
just relic of barbarism, ought to stimulate le- 
gislative aid to support rational and Christian 
opinion, Last year a pamphlet on the same sub- 
ject was published by Mr. J, Dunlop (Houlston 
and Stoneman); but his remedial measure was 
a negative association, the members of which, 
like the Temperance Society, should take an 
anti-duel pledge, and thus suppress the im- 
moral custom. 

Thoughts on Duelling, and its Abolition. Pp. 38. 

London, Nickisson. 

ANOTHER pamphlet on the same subject. Its 
essence may be summed up in the following pas- 
sages :—* With regard to the immediate ques- 
tion under consideration, let it be observed, 
that whenever it is treated of action it will be 
in the way of altering the course of one of the 
streams by which, with all its faults, a principle 
of honour has been kept alive; and that if this 
is at all interfered with, other means ought to 
be found of supplying the nourishment that is 
taken away, or the plant of honour may sicken, 
and languish, and die. Or, to use another 
figure, if the feelings of honour have found a 
vent in this practice, see that when you stop 
this, you open another, or the result will be, 
that men will find another vent for themselves, 
not so good, perhaps, as that you would pro- 
vide: or the machine will burst, and the con- 
tents be lost.” —“ The only possible effectual 
step to meet the wants of the case seems to be 
the establishment of a court for the trial and 
cognisance of those affairs for which gentlemen 
now demand of each other satisfaction; one 
which will give them the opportunity of appeal- 
ing to their peers to judge whether their con- 
duct or that of their antagonist has been that 
of a gentleman, or unworthy of a gentleman, 
instead of having to appeal as at present to the 
pistol-barrel,”’ 





Narrative of the Voyages and Services of the 
‘* Nemesis,” from 1840 to 1843; and of the 
combined Naval and Military Operations in 
China: comprising a complete Account of the 
Colony of Hong Kong, and_ Remarks on the 
Character and Habits of the Chinese. From 
Notes of Commander W. H. Hall, R. N., 
with Personal Observations by W. D. Ber- 
nard, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, H. Colburn. 

WE have had more military than naval accounts 
of the late important events which have changed 
the face of China, and were consequently ready 
to welcome 2 contribution from the latter ser- 
vice. But the authors have gone far beyond 
any conditional or restricted history, and, in- 
dependently of their own extensive observations, 
and the marked part they and the ‘* Nemesis” 
played in the drama, have brought into view 
so much collateral matter (involving, conse- 
quently, much repetition) as to render their 
publication more general and complete. 
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Having thus characterised the work, it will 
be our duty to avoid grounds over which we 
have already and very recently gone with other 
books, and select for our illustrations of these 
volumes some of the most interesting novelties 
we can find. 

The operations of the steam-vessels from the 
side of Macao up the Broadway, or inner pas- 
sage of the river, after taking the Bogue Forts, 
furnishes some interesting particulars. No 
wonder the Chinese thought them demons—for 
they went on destroying fort after fort, as if 
they were knocking down nine-pins. 

“The principal obstacle now remaining to 
be got rid of (says the narrative) was one 
more troublesome than all the forts together, 


or any impediment yet met with. The line of, 
piles which had been driven in across the river | 


was not less than twenty feet wide, or rather it 
was a double line, filled up between the two 


with large sunken junks laden with stones. | 


Great labour and perseverance were required 


to get up sufficient of these piles to clear a! 
passage broad enough for the steamer to pass. | 


This was only accomplished after four hours’ 
hard work, in which, oddly enough, the Chinese 


peasantry bore an active part, voluntarily com- 


ing forward to assist, and even venturing to 
come on board the steamer itself. This was un- 
doubtedly one of the good results of not having 
inflicted any injury upon the country people or 
inhabitants of the villages through which the 
little expedition had passed. Inquiry has often 
been made what method was adopted in order 
to open a passage through obstacles such as I 
have described. It may, therefore, be here re- 
marked, that several modes were at different 
times resorted to, according to circumstances. 
Where the stakes were not driven in very firm- 
ly, it was easy, by fastening a hawser round 
the top of them, and making it fast to the 
steamer, to back her out, and pull them one by 
one away; but as this was a tedious process, a 
hawser was sometimes fastened round ten or a 
dozen of them in a line across the river, and 
carried from one to the other, but fastened to 
each of them in such a way as to leave about 
a few fathoms of slack rope between each pair. 
The end of the hawser was made fast te the 
steamer with a tolerable length of line out, and 
she was then backed at full speed. The mo- 
mentum thus acquired was svon sufficient to 
drag the first pile away with a jerk; and this 
one being fastened already to the next, as be- 
fore described, with a fathom or two of slack 
line between them, the force of the steamer, 
which still continued to back astern, was suffi- 
cient to jerk that one away also ; and thus pro- 
ceeding at full speed backwards, the steamer 
pulled them ail away one after the other, still 
remaining fastened together by the hawser; 
but the power of the jerk was only applied to 
one atatime. In cases where the-stakes were 
driven in to some depth, or where the bed of 
the river was tevacious, it was necessary to 
pull them fairly out perpendicularly, by luff- 
tackle Jed up to the mast-head.’The piles were 
gradually loosened a little, by being pulled to 
and fro; for which purpose chain-slings were 
passed round the head of the pile, aud a hawser 
being then made fast, was led aft along the 
deck ; thus, by being pulled in various dirce- 
tions, sometimes one way and sometimes an- 
other, the pile was at length drawn fairly out, 
something like drawing a tooth. The bows of 
the steamer were run nearly close up to the 
piles during this operation, and she was steadied 
by a hawser run out from the quarter to the 
banks of the river.” 
Before this we are told: 


“Just at this moment a masked battery, con- 
cealed by some trees, not more than a couple 
of hundred yards ahead, imprudently betrayed 
itself by opening its fire on the steamer; nor 
was this the only instance in which small forts 
or field-works would have been passed unseen 
and uninjured, had they not expended useless 
powder in making a smoke, which at once be- 
trayed them. The tire was instantly returned, 
and served to cover the boats, which put off 
with the marines of the ‘ Samarang’ to storm 
the works, Eight guns were found in it, which, 
together with the buildings and magazine, were 
of course destroyed. ‘This place was called 
Sheongchap, and was situated just below a point 
where the river divides, or rather where two 
branches unite.” 

And afterwards: ‘On the morning of the 
15th, having proceeded about three miles fur- 
ther on, a large village, called Tamchow, came 
into view, on the left bank of the river. Here a 
party of matchlock-men were observed crouch- 
ing along the banks of the river, endeavouring 
to pass unnoticed. A few rounds of musketry 
| at once dispersed them. Again the steamer 
| pursued her course, without finding anything 
particularly worthy of notice for a couple of 
| hours, when she came to a large town on the 
| left bank of the river (it is remarkable that 
| nearly all their towns and villages were on that 
/ side), which was called Tsenei, just above a 
place called Kwan, close to which two or three 
dismantled and abandoned forts had been 
passed. Here the chop or custom-house, which 
was also a sort of military station, by the water- 
side, was set on fire and destroyed. A large 
war-junk, also (probably the one which had 
before escaped), which mounted seven guns, 
was captured and blown up, the crew having 
abandoned it on the approach of the ‘ devil- 
ship.’ Above this point the channel again be- 
came very narrow and shallow. The Chinese 
pilots now declared that it would be impos- 
sible for the steamer to proceed much higher 
up, as the passage was only deep enough for 
boats.’’—“ The peaceable and, one may almost 
say, the apathetic bearing of the people gene- 
rally, and their refraining from ali hostile de- 
monstrations, are worthy of notice; particularly 
when we remember that they must not only 
have heard of, but even perhaps been witnesses 
to, the engagements at the Bogue, at Chuen- 





perhaps, may be attributed to the valuable 
presence of Mr. Morrison and Mr. Thom, who, 
from their accurate knowledge of the character 
of the people, knew well how to allay their 
fears, and conciliate even their good offices. 
These gentlemen were nevertheless not always 
able to avoid exposure to danger, in landing 
with the boats, when the forts were taken posses- 
sion of, and in holding parleys with the people. 
The whole loss on our side, during this adven- 
turous trip, was fortunately only three men 
wounded. Altogether, one hundred and fifteen 
guns were destroyed, together with nine war- 
junks; and several armed mandarin-boats, six 
batteries, and three government chop-houses 


magazines, were also taken and set on fire.” 
Remarking on the existence of these interior 
defences, and some of them of old standing, it 
is observed that “ we are led to the conclusion, 
that nearly all these defences in the Broadway 


themselves, than under any apprehension that 
the foreigners would ever force their way into 
it. This supposition is further borne out by the 





fact that, even during the short expedition of 


pee, at the First Bar, and elsewhere. Much, | 


or military stations, together with barracks and | 


Passage had been constructed more with a view | 
to the defence of the river against the Chinese | 


| 








the Nemesis, bands of robbers, and boats filled 
with men ofa very suspicious character, were 
distinctly seen at a distance trying to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity of plundering their 
countrymen while the panic lasted. Indeed, it 
may with much truth be said, that on this, as 
on many other occasions, the Chinese suffered 
a great deal more from the excesses and mis- 
deeds of their own people, than they did from 
any hardships they encountered at the hands of 
their foreign enemies during the war. Many 
ludicrous, no less than unfortunate, scenes have 
been witnessed of Chinese plundering parties 
falling in each other's way accidentally, and 
then fighting for each other’s booty, while, just 
at the critical moment, a third party would 
perhaps step in, and carry off the greater part 
of what the others had been already fighting 
about; and perhaps even these would, in their 
turn, be stripped by another fresh party, be- 
fore they could get fairly off with their prize. 
In reality, the war itself served to disorganise 
the Chinese police, and to diminish the au- 
thority of the local officers. Smuggling, rob- 
bery, and multiplied outrages, were never more 
prevalent throughout all the maritime districts 
than during the continuance of hostilities. In 
the neighbourhood of the Canton River, these 
violent proceedings arrived at length at such 
a height that the fishermen, in many instances, 
combined together for mutual defence, and 
provided themselves with arms. But even 
these men, although, doubtless, most of them 
started with the good intention of capturing 
the pirates, or, at all events, of protecting their 
own property, were tempted at last to become, 
in many instances, almost as fraudulent as the 
regular Ladrones. Some were bold enough 
even to attack the foreigners, urged thereto 
perhaps by the promised rewards of their own 
government. Others, having now found out 
their own comparative strength, became salt- 
smugglers and opium-smugglers; while others 
traded, smuggled, robbed, or aided others to 
escape detection, just as 1t might best suit their 
purpose for the moment. ‘lhey possessed a 
sort of liberty of strength, and a power derived 
from impunity of doing just what they pleased. 
Secret societies were at length formed; a 
sort of freemasonry of crime was established ; 
avd, before the close of the war, they had ac- 
quired such an organisation as to make it dan- 
gerous to move about in the neighbourhood of 
Hong Kong or Macao. They even sold passes 
to the trading-bvats, which were intended to 
exempt them from plunder, for a regular pay- 
ment of so many dollars a month; yet even 
these were not always respected. New facts 
were daily coming to light, even after the war 
was over, which shewed with what extensive 
ramifications these societies had spread.” 

Engravings and maps are great additional 
recommendations to the text of these volumes ; 
and the description of Hong Kong, and its fu- 
ture prospects, a valuable performance. But 
we must look out for some minor traits, and 
leave the large topics for large reviews. 

The Chinese caricatures of the British, after 
further acquaintance with them, are very amus- 
ing :— 

“Many spirited things of this sort were 
hawked about, rudely executed and strangely 
coloured, but withal amusing specimens of 
Chinese drollery. ‘The two sketches given in 
our next page, one of an encounter between 
our own soldiers and the Tartars, and the other 
of an English foraging party, are accurately 
reduced from the original Chinese caricatures, 
and shew more evidence ofdun and quickness 
than we should have expected among so grave 
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a people. There were many others equally 
amusing. At Ningpo, they made a sort of little 
peep-show of the general and his staff, intended 
to be a correct representation of them in little 
figures. That of Sir Hugh Gough, with his 
beautiful long grey locks, was fairly done. A 
capital full-length picture in oil of the general 
was afterwards executed at Macao by a Chinese 
artist, who had been regularly instructed. The 





more the Chinese came to mix with us and to 
be acquainted with our character, the more 
they seemed to fall into our ways.” 

This has turned out to be true to an im- 
mense and almost unexpected extent; but 


| being enabled to give a whimsical illustration 
| of the caricatures, we close for the present with 


them, and reserve further review for our next 
Gazette. 


English Foraging Party. 





Arthur O'Leary: his Wanderings and Ponder- 
ings in many Lands. Edited by his Friend, 
Harry Lorrequer, and Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Fortunate the man who has such a friend and 

such an illustrator—the former to stick to him 

through life, and the Jatter to assist in his im- 

mortality. 

Some sketches of the hero, a few years since, 
in Harry Lorrequer’s ‘ Confessions,” make 
him not entirely a new portrait; but he is here 
at full length, and in Mr. Lever’s best style. 
The preface is humorous enough for a merry 
3 vol. novel, and the account where O’ Leary 
(supposed to be dead) returns and destroys the 
life fabricated in his absence, may serve us to 
give the public a taste of the whole spirit of the 
work. He threatens an injunction, and the 
“ editor’ (would all other editors were equally 
conscientious!) seeks him at his address, in or- 





der to effect, if he can, a fair compromise and 
consent :— 
“Tt was dark night when we reached the 











deen, hung around on the walls. ‘ Ha!’ said 
he, as we closed the door behind us, and ad- 
vanced into the room, ‘ and so you are penitent. 
Well, Hal, I fcrgive you. Itwasascurvy trick, 
though; but I remember it no longer. Here, 
take a pull at the pewter, and tell us all the 
Dublin news.’’’—* About eleven o’clock, Mr. 
O’Leary was in the seventh heaven of conver- 
sational contentment, and in the ninth flagon 
of purl. ‘Open it—let me see it. Come, Hal, 
divulge at once,’ said he, kicking the carpet- 
bag that contained our manuscript. We undid 
the lock, and emptied our papers before him. 
His eyes sparkled as the heavy folds fell over 
each other on the table, his mouth twitched 
with a movement of convulsive pleasure. ‘ Ring 
the bell, my lad,’ said he; ‘ the string is beside 
you. Send the master, Mary,’ continued he, as 
the maiden entered. Peter Mahoon soon made 
his appearance, rather startled at being sum- 
moned from his bed, and evidencing in his toi- 
lette somewhat more of zeal than dandyism. 
‘Is the house insured, Peter?’ said Mr.O' Leary. 
‘No, sir,’ rejoined he, with a searching look 
around the room, and a sniff of his nose, to dis- 
cover if he could detect the smell of fire. 
‘ What’s the premises worth, Peter?’ ‘ Sorrow 
one of me knows right, sir. Maybe a hundred 
and fifty, or it might bring two hundred pounds,’ 
‘ All right,’ said O' Leary briskly, as seizing my 
manuscript with both hands he hurled it on the 
blazing turf fire ; and then grasping the poker, 
stood guard over it, exclaiming as he did so,— 
‘Touch it, and by the beard of the prophet I’ll 
brain you. Now, there it goes, blazing up the 
chimney. Look how it floats up there! I never 
expected to travel like that anyhow. Eh, Hal? 
Your work is a brilliant affair, isn’t it ?—and as 
well puffed as if you entertained every newspa- 
per editor in the kingdom. And see,’ cried he, 
as he stamped his foot upon the blaze, ‘ the 
whole edition is exhausted already—not a copy 
to be had for any money.’ We threw ourselves 
back in our chair, and covered our face with our 
hands. The toil of many a long night, of many 
a bright hour of sun and wind, was lost to us 
for ever, and we may be pardoned if our grief 
washeavy. ‘ Cheer up, old fellow,’ said he as 
the last flicker of the burning paper expired. 
* You know the thing was bad: it couldn’t be 
other. Thatd—d fly-away harum-scarum style 
of yours is no more adapted to a work of real 
merit, than a Will-’o-the-wisp would be for a 
lighthouse. Another jug, Peter— bring two. 
The truth is, Hal, I was not so averse to the 
publication of my life as to the infernal mess 
you'd have made of it. You have no pathos, no 
tenderness—damn the bit.’ ‘Come, come,’ said 
we: ‘it is enough to burn cur manuscript; but 
really, as to playing the critic in this fashion 
—’ ‘Then,’ continued he, ‘all that con- 
founded folly you deal in, laughing at the 
priests—Lord bless you, man! they have more 


* Pig and Pot-hooks,’ the hostelry whence Mr. | fun, those fellows, than you, and a score like 


O’Leary had addressed us; and although not | you. 


There’s one Father Dolan here would 


yet eight o’clock, no appearance of light, nor | tell two stories for your one; ay, better than 
any stir announced that the family were about. | ever you told.’ ‘We really have no ambition 
After some little delay, our summons was an- | to enter the lists with your friend.’ ‘So much 
swered by a bare-legged handmaiden, who, to | the better—you’d get the worst of it; and as to 
our question if Mr. O’Leary stopped there, | knowledge of character, see now, Peter Mahoon 
without further hesitation opened a small door | there would teach you human nature; and if I 





to the left, and introduced us bodily into his | liked myself to appear in print 
Our travelled friend was | said we, bursting out into a fit of laughter, ‘that 


august presence. 





os Well,’ 


seated, ‘ more suo,’ with his legs supported on | would certainly be amusing.’ ‘ And so it would, 


two chairs, while he himself in chief occupied a 
third, his wig being on the arm of that one on 
which he reposed; a very imposing tankard, 
with a floating toast, smoked on the table, and 
a large collection of pipes of every grade, from 
the haughty hubble bubble, to the humble du- 





whether you jest or no. There's in that drawer 
there, the materials of as fine a work as ever 
appeared since Sir John Carr’s Travels; and 
the style is a happy union of Goldsmith and 
Jean Paul—simple yet aphoristic—profound 
and pleasing sparkling like the can before 
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me, but pungent and racy in its bitterness. 
Hand me that oak box, Hal. Which is the 
key? At this hour one’s sight becomes always 
defective. Ah, here it is—lJook there!’ We 
obeyed the command, and truly our amazement 
was great, though possibly not for the reason 
that Mr. O’Leary could have desired; for in- 
stead of anything like a regular manuscript, we 
beheld a mass of small scraps of paper, backs 
of letters, newspapers, magazines, fly-leaves of 
books, old prints, &c., scrawled on, inthe most 
uncouth fashion, and purporting, from the num- 
bers appended, to be a continued narration of 
one kind or other. ‘What's all this?’ said we. 
‘These,’ said he, ‘are really ‘The Loiterings 
of Arthur O’Leary.’ Listen to this. Here’sa 
bit of Goldsmith for you—‘ I was born of poor 
but respectable parents, in the county 
What are you laughing at? Is it because I 
did’nt open with—‘ The sun was setting, on 
the 25th of June, in the year 1763, as two tra- 
vellers were seen,’ &c., &c.? Eh? That’s your 
way, not mine. A London fellow told me that 
my papers were worth five hundred pounds. 
Come, that’s what I call something. Now I’ll 
go over to the ‘Row.’’ ‘Stop a bit. Here 
seems something strange about the King of 
Holland.’ ‘You mustn’t read them, though. 
No, no. That'll never do—no, Hal; no pla- 
giarism. But, after all, I have been a little 
hasty with you. Perhaps I ought not to have 
burned that thing; you were not to know it was 
bad.’ ‘Eh! how?’ ‘ Why, I say, you might not 
see how absurd it was; so here’s your health, 
Hal: either that tankard has been drugged, or 
a strange change has come over my feelings. 
Harry Lorrequer, I’ll make your fortune, or 
rather your son’s, for you are a wasteful crea- 
ture, and will spend the proceeds as fast as you 
get them; but the everlastingly-called-for new 
editions will keep him in cash all his life. I'll 
give you that box and its contents; yes, I re- 
peat it, it is yours. I see you are overpowered; 
there, taste the pewter and you'll get better 
presently. In that you'll find—a little irregular 
and carelessly written perhaps—the sum of my 
experience and knowledge of life—all my cor- 
respondence, all my private notes, my opi- 
nions on literature, fine arts, politics, and the 
drama.’”’ 

And such is the publication now before us, 
the most complimentary passport we can offer 
to which is to repeat our words, it is “in Mr. 
Lever’s best style.” 





JESSE'S SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
[Conclusion.] 


Tus volume, we should remark, is inter- 
spersed with some congenial narratives, such 
as occasionally enrich our magazines—“ Dick 
Rook,” and ‘‘ The Vicarage” belong te them ; 
but we would rather conclude our notice with a 
few brevities than attempt to enter into their 
details. 

“The following (says our author) will serve 
to prove that fear will produce strange fellow- 
ships amongst animals. A friend of mine had 
a fierce dog, chained to a kennel in his poultry- 
yard. In the yard there were a number of 
ducks, who always kept out of the reach of the 
dog, probably from his having shewn a dispo- 
sition to kill them. One moonlight night a 
great commotion was heard in the yard, and 
the servant-man, on opening his window which 
looked into it, saw a fox endeavouring to get 
at the ducks, which had taken refuge in the 
dog’s kennel. The dog protected them with 
the greatest eagerness, running backwards and 





forwards as far as his chain would let him, 
and continued to do so till the fox was driven 
away.” 

The question might arise, whether this was 
love for duck or hate for fox. But the next 
admits of no doubt. 

“ Numerous instances might be brought for- 
ward of birds and quadrupeds, in their wild 
state, coming to man for protection when their 
life has been in danger. I remember a few 
years ago going to see some hawking, on 
a common near Southampton. There was a 
large assemblage, and many carriages. A 
white pigeon was let loose, followed by a 
hawk. After making several circles, the 
pigeon, finding it could not escape from the 
hawk, flew into one of the carriages, and took 
shelter on the bosom of a young lady. It was 
claimed by the owner of the hawk, and again 
turned loose, when it came again into the same 
carriage, and sought protection in the same 
place. It was claimed a second time, and, I 
regret to add, was a third time turned out. On 
this occasion, the poor bird, probably finding 
that the place of refuge it had sought would 
not avail it in its hour of need, fled across 
the country pursued by the hawk, who struck 
it down and killed it.’’ 

We declare that we consider whipping at the 
cart’s tail would have been too mild a punish- 
ment for the heartless hounds who perpetrated 
this cruelty. They assuredly had no pigeon’s 
milk in their breasts—of which, by the bye, 
often spoken of in jest as a non-existent fluid, 
we learn— 

“The lactation by the crop in pigeons is 
one of the most curious phenomena in the 
animal economy, and is deserving of much 
more attention than has been hitherto paid to 
it by naturalists, with the exception of the 
celebrated John Hunter. It will probably be 
found that the crop is gradually thickened, and 
the glands enlarged, during the period of incu- 
bation in most birds, just as the milk glands 
are prepared during gestation in mammalia; 
and that the curdy substance, or milky secre- 
tion of pigeons, may also be found in the 
crops of many other birds, such as the parrot, 
trogon, heron, rook, &c. The remarkable 
thing in the pigeon is, that the secretion is 
quite as abundant in the male as it is in the 
female ; and a friend of mine discovered that 
the process was going on in the male after it 
had ceased in the female. This is a striking 
provision of nature, as when the female, having 
hatched, goes to nest again, which she will 
sometimes do before the young are half grown, 
the feeding of them devolves on the male, who 
also supplies nourishment to his mate during 
the latter period of incubation, when she sits 
close or hard, as it is called. If, from any 
cause, the eggs do not produce young birds, 
the breeders of fancy pigeons take care to give 
the female an opportunity of getting rid of her 
secretion, by allowing her to feed other young 
pigeons, or, as their phrase is, feeding off her 
soft meat to keep her in good health. In both 
sexes this secretion serves the purpose of a 
macerating solution to soften dry corn, or other 
hard substances, collected as food. The curd- 
like appearance of this secretion in the crop, is, 
perhaps, effected by the action of the gastric 
fluid, the orifices for the passage of which open 
into the cesophagus, immediately below the 
cavity forming the crop. A similar lactation 
in the female crocodile is said to have been 
discovered, and described by a French natu- 
ralist; and it is by no means improbable that 
such will be found to be the case with other 
amphibia. It is a subject to which I would 





urge the attention of some of our English 
observers.” 

Our next are rather allied to sporting anec- 
dotes; the first, told by a Mr. G. Nightingale, 
“shews the care animals will take in order to 
place their young out of the reach of danger. 
Riding one day with a party of friends in Rich- 
mond Park, he observed a stoat run up an oak- 
tree, and enter an hole in it at a height of about 
fifteen feet from the ground. Seeing two boys 
in search of birds’ nests near the spot, he per- 
suaded one of them to ascend the tree, and 
ascertain what was in the hole. On arriving 
at it two old stoats bolted from it and made 
their escape. After some hesitation the boy 
thrust his hand into the hole, and drew out of 
it a full-grown rabbit, the head only of which 
had been partly eaten. He then pulled out two 
young rabbits, each about half-grown, and un- 
touched, and afterwards, nine young stoats. 
When we consider what a very diminutive 
animal the stoat is, it is surprising that two of 
them should have been able to drag a full-grown 
rabbit to a perpendicular height of fifteen feet. 
A large dead branch on the top of one of the 
old oak trees in the Home Park, Windsor, was 
recently sawn off. On measuring the height 
from the ground, it was found to be seventy 
feet. Some bees had built their waxen cells in 
the hollow part of the branch, and on removing 
the honey-combs, a. mouse jumped out from 
amongst them, having evidently contrived to 
ascend that distance in order to feed on the 
honey, of which that animal is very fond. By 
what instinct the mouse was guided to the spot, 
it is difficult to guess. Micesometimes commit 
much havoc in my bee-hives.”—“ The late Earl 
of Thanet was in the habit of removing, every 
year, with his hunters and hounds from Hoth- 
tield, near Ashford, in Kent, to another seat 
he had in Westmoreland. A short time pre- 
vious to one of these removals, a fox had been 
run to earth near Hothfield; and upon being 
dug out, he proved to be so extraordinary a 
large and fine one, that Lord Thanet directed 
it to be conveyed to Westmoreland. In the 
course of the next season, a fox was run to 
earth again at Hothtield, and upon being dug 
out, the huntsman, whippers-in, and the earth- 
stoppers, all declared that it was the same fox 
which had been taken into Westmoreland, as it 
had an unusually large white blaze on his fore- 
head. Lord Thanet was exceedingly energetic 
in his expressions of disbelief of the statement 
of his people, but they persisted in their as- 
sertions; and having ear-marked the fox, he 
was again taken into Westmoreland, and turned 
loose in the neighbourhood of Appleby Castle. 
In hunting the next season at Hothfield, a fox 
was killed at that place, which proved to be the 
one in question, and which had thus twice found 
his way from Westmoreland into Kent. By 
what instinct or exertions of its faculties the 
animal was enabled to do this, the distance from 
one place to the other being about three hun- 
dred and twenty miles, it is not easy to form an 
idea. Its well-known cunning would, one 
would suppose, be of little avail in such an 
emergency, except in enabling it to procure 
food.’’—* 'I'wo sea-gulls, of ditlerent varieties, 
have bred together lately in an enclosure at 
Wentworth house, Yorkshire. The male was 
a black-backed gull, and the female, in the ac- 
count sent to me, is called the blue-backed 
gull. They made their nest in an old stone 
quarry, (a place enclosed for the purpose of 
keeping birds in,) formed of pieces of stick, and 
small dried sods. One egg only was laid, 
which the male and female took it by turns to 
sit upon. The young bird, when hatched, was 
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covered with down, which changed toa spotted 
grey. The old birds began to makea second nest, 
but no egg had been laid in it when my account 
was sent. This is the only instance I have met 
with of gulls breeding while in a state of confine- 
ment.”’— A pair of song thrushes made their 
nest in a bush, and while the hen-bird was 
sitting, the cock constructed another in an 
adjoining ever-green, about six feet distance 
from the first. Soon after the hen had hatched 
her eggs, she began laying others in the fresh 
nest, and the care of rearing the young birds 
entirely devolved on the male. Both broods 
were brought up.” 

And now, Please the Pigs, we finish our rail- 
road run through Mr. Jesse’s pleasant domain, 
after mentioning hares, partridges, pheasants, 
rooks, &c., losing the power of self-preserva- 
tion so as to allow themselves to be killed by 
locomotives (we hope they may have got more 
used to them now), Mr. Jesse pays a just tri- 
bute to superior presence of mind: —for “ the 
following extraordinary circumstance lately oc- 
curred on a railway, and it proves not only that 
pigs are sensible animals, but that they are pos- 
sessed with a certain degree of reflection, pre- 
sence of mind, and nerve. One morning fifteen 
young pigs broke out of a field, and got upon 
the railway, and were between two of the rails 
when a train approached with all its appalling 
accompaniments of noise, fire, and smoke. The 
pigs were seen, but too late to stop the engine, 
and their owner, who happened to be on his 
farm, expected to have seen them all killed. 
They remained, however, in line, and stood per- 
fectly still till the train had passed over them, 
and not one was hurt. They appeared to be 
sensible of the escape they had had, by running 
back to the field squeaking and capering with 
satisfaction.” 





Chess Studies: comprising One Thousand Games, 
§c. By George Walker. Longmans. 
AveRYcomplete account of the game in modern 
times; which, as it has become more a rage 
than ever, and nations look on its contests with 
almost national passions, every chess-player 
will find deserving of his best attention. No 
trial of skill, certainly, excites such earnest 
desire to conquer ; and those who are ambitious 

of victory must study Walker. 


Murray's Colonial and Home Library. No. VII. 
Double cols. pp. 150. 

TuovuGu the earlier numbers have claimed our 
praise, we look upon this to be, by far, the most 
welcome of the series. Irby and Mangles’ in- 
teresting Travels in the Holy Land was almost 
from the first a sealed book, and never very 
generally known. Those who were admitted to 
its pages prized it highly; and now the whole 
public may enjoy its matter, and do the same 
at the cheapest rate. Though nearly thirty 
years old, the narrative is as fresh as ever; and 
the privately circulated and valued edition of 
1820 is now accessible for half-a-crown to all 
comers. It is a sterling and delightful little 
volume; and not a whit impaired, but rather 
made more interesting, by the many works on 
the Holy Land which have since appeared. 


Zareefa, a Tale, and other Poems. By the 
Author of “ Cephalus and Procris.” Pp. 171. 
London, Pickering. 

WE have tried to find beauty and sense in 
these compositions, but we cannot quote any 
of them. There are feelings and wishes, but 
the former stood in need of direction, and the 
latter of correction, to fit their expression for 
public applause. 





The Manchester Keepsake, 1844. By W.Gaspey. 
Pp. 78. Manchester, Wheeler. 
A SPRING-offering of a flowery garland, which 
grows up gracefully among the tall smoky 
chimneys of Manchester. The editor’s part is 
well done, especially a prologue for an orphan 
charity ; and some sweet thoughts are scattered 
through the pages. 
Cardinal de Retz. From the Original Memoirs. 
By the Author of the ‘‘ Maid’s Husband,” &c. 
2 vols. London, T. C. Newby. 
“From the original Memoirs” expresses the 
nature of this publication, which does little 
else than assume a new shape. De Retz’s 
Memoirs are of historical interest ; and we are 
glad to see them re-produced. 


The Elements of Commercial Education. By 
W. Tate. London, E. Wilson. 

A new and corrected edition of a practically 

useful publication. 

Sermons on Duties of Daily Life. By F. E. 
Paget, M.A., Rector of Elford. Pp. 405. 
London, Burns; Rugeley, Walters. 

INTENDED for domestic reading, and to promote 

piety according to the views taken by the rev. 

and well-known author. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Belfast, March 25th, 1844. 

Str,—Looking over your number of 23d inst., 
my attention was attracted to the notice of an 
American work, in which mention is made of a 
village in Mexico, near Quanhnahuac (corrupted 
Cicorna Vaca from the similarity of pronunci- 
ation), the inhabitants of which are Indians, 
who decline intercourse with the Spaniards or 
other population. I beg to observe that, al- 
though this may appear very singular, the dis- 
tance from the city of Mexico being so very 
short (only fourteen leagues according to some 
authorities), yet the circumstance is by no 
means unusual, so far as regards some other 
parts of America ; for instance, most of the In- 
dios Bravos, or wild Indians of the interior of 
Peru, will not hold any intercourse with any 
Europeans, nor even with those Indians who 
have associated with the mixed European races 
in Curco and other chief cities of Peru. 

On referring to a work published in Mexico 
in 1746, (“ Theatre Americana, by Villa Senor 
y Sanchez,””) which perhaps may not have come 
under your observation, I find mention made of 
thetown San Juan Coatetelco, not far from Quanh- 
nahuac, the population of which consists of 94 
families of Indians, with their governor, who did 
not permit the residence of Spaniards or any 
other strangers; they were represented as no- 
ble Indians of the Mexican race, of polished 
and respectable manners. 

Iam much afraid that but little informa- 
tion could be derived from these Indians, men- 
tioned by the American writer, in addition to 
the tradition already handed down of their 
origin; namely, “ That the country was first 
inhabited by giants, who were destroyed by the 
Toltecks, an astute people who arrived from the 
north of Asia; these in their turn were nearly 
all destroyed by pestilence, but of whom a por- 
tion or remnant escaped and fled to Campeche, 
Tobasco, Yucatan, &c. (and are probably the 
people whose monuments have been so recently 
discovered). The land was next overrun by a 
people from the north, called Chichimecos, 
who were commanded by Xoloc, the son of the 
Emperor Nopalrin, who settled upon the mar- 
gin ofthe great lake, at the place called Tenay- 
neo, confederating with the important tribes 


existing in that neighbourhood, the Aculhuas. 
The next race which arrived in this country 
was that of the Mexican Indians, who came 
from the west, and who, to avoid the persecu- 
tion of the Chichimecos, established themselves 
in an island in the Lake Ana, founding the city 
of Tenostillan in the year 1327.” 

Perhaps you are already familiar with the 
traditions to which I have slightly alluded. 
The supposition, I think well grounded, of the 
ruins discovered in Central America and Yuca- 
tan belonging to the Toltecks; and the possi- 
bility of tracing a connexion between these and 
the nations inhabiting the territory between the 
{sthmus of Darien and the Amazons; as well 
as strong points of relation between the latter 
and the most distant nations of North and 
South America,—appear to me a most satisfac- 
tory mode of treating this obscure and interest- 
ing subject. With regard to the unknown city 
mentioned by Stephens, it is a very usual sort of 
story among the natives of America at the pre- 
sent day, and it is very possible that there are 
numerous Indian villages and cities of consi- 
|derable extent also, which have never been 
visited by Europeans. In travelling in Peru, 
I myself have often had my attention called to 
pathways through the desert, which the guides 
assured me led to mysterious and unknown 
cities. Perhaps you have observed the re- 
marks of Fernandez de Piedrahite in his work 
upon New Granada, of the magnificent cities 
which some of the early adventurers discovered 
in that country, many of them probably imagi- 
nary; however, I have no doubt that many im- 
portant towns were destroyed by the Spaniards 
and also by the natives, and it is probable that 
many still exist in remote and unknown cor- 
ners. 

I beg to remark, that if there be anything in 
the foregoing observations worthy of your at- 
tention, it may be in my power to enlarge upon 
them considerably. The subject isa most in- 
teresting one, and may be better understood 
than I suppose; but, judging from the reports 
in most literary productions of high character, 
and from the extreme surprise evinced at the 
recent discoveries of American monuments, lL 
am inclined to think that little has been given 
to the public compared with what may be given 
when more general attention is directed to the 
subject.—I have the honour to be, sir, yours 
most obediently, Tuomas H. Benn, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


WE anticipate our regular series of notices to 
give the following abstract, just come to hand, 
ofa valuable paper read at the meeting of the 
lst February, entitled, ‘‘ A description of an 
extensive series of the water-battery; with an 
account of some experiments made in order to 
test the relation of electrical and chemical ac- 
tion which takes place before and after comple- 
tion of the voltaic circuit,” by Mr. J. P. Gassiot. 
The author has constructed a battery consisting 
of 3520 pairs of copper and zinc cylinders, each 
pair being placed in a separate glass vessel, 
well covered with a coating of lac varnish, and 
insulated by being placed on slips of glass 
covered on both sides with a thick coating of 
lac. The cells were placed on 44 separate 
oaken boards, also covered with lac varnish, 
each board carrying 80 cells, and sliding intoa 
wooden frame, where they are further insulated 
by resting on pieces of thick plate-glass simi- 
larly varnished. In describing the effects which 
this apparatus has produced, the author endea- 
vours to draw a distinction: between the. static 
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and the dynamic effects of the developed elec- 
tricity, and treats of each separately. The con- 
clusions to which he is led from. the series of 
experiments narrated inthis paper are the fol- 
lowing :—1. The elements constituting the vol- 
taic battery assume polar tension before the 
circuit is completed, even in a single cell; this 
polar state being shewn to exist by the action 
exerted on the electroscope being different at 
each polar extremity of the battery. 2. The 
tension, so produced, when exalted by a succes- 
sion of series, is such, that a succession of sparks 
passes between the polar extremities of the bat- 
tery before their actual contact. 3. The static 
effects precede, and are independent of, the com- 
pletion of the voltaic circuit, as well as of any 
perceptible development of chemical or dy- 
namic action. 4. When the current is es- 
tablished, either by actual contact of the ex- 
tremities, or merely by their approximation, 
so as to admit of a succession of sparks, its 
dynamic effects on the galvanometer are the 
same in both cases; each spark producing a 
constant deflection of the needle. It is hence 
inferred that the current, even when the 
circuit is closed, may be regarded as a series 
of discharges of electricity of tension, suc- 
ceeding each other with infinite rapidity. 5. 
In a battery, of which the chemical elements 
have but a feeble mutual affinity, as is the 
case with the water-battery, the tension rises 
very slowly. 6. In order to produce static 
effects in the voltaic battery, it is an indis- 
pensable requisite that the elements be such 
as are capable of combining by their chemical 
affinities: and the higher those affinities are 
exalted, the smaller is the number of parts com- 
posing the series requisite to exhibit the effects 
of tension. “Ihe static effects elicited from a 
voltaic series afford, therefore, direct evidence 
of the first step towards chemical combination, 
or dynamic action. The author observes, in 
conclusion, that the chemical effects, when ob- 
tained in most of the experiments he has de- 
scribed in this paper, are very feeble; but are 
precisely the same in character as those exhi- 
bited by the more powerful voltaic combina- 
tions ; and he thinks it may fairly be concluded 
that the rationale of each is the same, and that 
they differ only in the amount of action. 





MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
March 20.—Mr. J. S. Bowerbank in the chair. 
Read: a paper by Mr. Quekett, “ On the struc- 
ture of the’ ligament uniting the valves of con- 
chiferous mollusks.” After some preliminary 
observations on the nature of univalve shells, 
in which he considered the operculum as a step 
towards the second shell of bivalves, the writer 
stated that the usual opinion was, that while 
the strong abductor muscles inserted intu the 
inner part of the valves served to keep the 
shells closed, the ligament attached to the hinge 
performed the ollice of opening them by its 
elasticity. But upon examining shells of dif- 
ferent genera, such variations in the position of 
the ligament were found as to render this solu- 
tion of the mode in which it performs its office 
in many instances incorrect. ‘Ths in the oyster 
and cockle the ligament is situated without the 
hinge, while in the muscle and scollop it is 
within. Now it is evident that to produce the 
same effect a power behind the fulcrum must 
operate in a contrary manner to one before it. 
The former can only do it by expansion after 
compression, produced in shells by the clesing 
of them by the abductor muscles, while the latter 
can only effect the same end after having been 
elongated by the same means. This contrariety 


this ligament in various shells; and he found, in 
addition to those differences which may readily 
be observed without the assistance of the micro- 
scope, that while in many cases no perceptible 
structure can be perceived in the ligament placed 
before the hinge, in the common muscle (mytilus 
edulis), it appears undera high magnifying power 
to be composed of a dense tissue, without any 
particular structure, in which appear certain 
small channels, or Jacuna, filled with fluid. 
Hence it would appear, that when the ligament 
is compressed by the abductor muscles closing 
the valves, the fluid in these lacune, being in- 
compressible, renders the ligamentous struc- 
ture more tense and thereby increases its elas- 
ticity. The external ligament, again, has long 
been known to be composed of two layers of 
substance possessing different organisation, as 
stated by Dr. Roget in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
vol. i. p. 217. Upon examining these as they 
exist in the oyster, cockle, &c., by the aid of 
the microscope, the external layer exhibits no 
marks of structure, whilst the internal one is 
seen to be composed of numerous fibres, each 
about x45 of an inch in diameter, running pa- 
rallel to each other, and apparently crossed by 
others at right angles; but under a very high 
power these cross fibres are no longer seen, and 
each fibre appears to be composed of a cylinder 
so formed as to present more or less transpa- 
rent markings at regular distances from each 
other, giving a transversely striated appear- 
ance. These striz are apparently produced by 
an analogous method to those on the primary 
fasciculus of muscle; and there is but little 
doubt of the contractile nature of this arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as it assists in the opening of 
the shell when the ligament is behind the hinge, 
which otherwise could never be effected. Mr. 
Quekett concluded with various observations 
on the mode of action of these different struc- 
tures, and on the astonishing power exhibited 
by the peculiar arrangement of the structure of 
the external ligament in opening valves of im- 
mense weight, as in Chama ligas, whose shells 
frequently weigh as much as one hundred 
weight. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 6th April, 1844. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of the Ist April.— 
Sir W. Hamilton was elected, by a large majority, 
corresponding member to the mathematical 
section, as successor to the late M. Ivory. 


conclusions are, that the theory of M. Magnus 
does not rest on any solid foundation, and that 
a new examination of the chemical phenomena 
of respiration is necessary. He and M. Magen- 
die are associated in conducting new experi- 
ments to this end. 

M. Desbordeaux successfully produces pho- 
tographs in damp weather, by the introduction, 
to the interior of the apparatus, of acetate of 
potash, a salt which absorbs moisture with con- 
siderable energy. Humidity in the daguerréo- 
type is at all times injurious, and therefore 
drying, by means of the acetate of potash or 
the chloride of calcium, is invariably attended 
with improvement; better impressions are al- 
ways obtained. A similar drying process in 
the mercury box is also employed by M. Des- 
bordeaux with advantage. 

M. Gruby attributes the disease herpes tonsu- 
rans to parasitic vegetables, The cryptogams 
differ from those which constitute the phyto- 
alopecia. The essential difference is, that the 
former originate and are developed in the root, 
whilst the latter are always on the surface, of 
the hair. Hence, as a distinctive appellation, 
M. Gruby proposes rhizo-phyto-alopecia. To 
cryptogams, also, he traces certain diseases of 
the stomach. 

M. Danielssen says, that elephantiasis has 
been prevalent for many yeare in the littoral 
parts of Norway, especially in the provinces of 
Christiansand, Bergen, and Trondhjem. 

M. Ehrmann writes, that he had recently per- 
formed the operation ot laryngotomy in a case 
of a polypus of the larynx upon a woman thirty 
years ofage. At the date of the letter, the 
| sixth day after the operation, the patient was 
doing well. This is probably the first instance 
of the kind. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorpD, March 30.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master of Aris.—J. 8. Northcote, late scholar of 
Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—E., Cole, Trinity College. 


MESOPOTAMIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Tur pasha of Mosul, a Turk of the old school, 
died on the 22d of January, which will doubt- 
less put an end to all the difficulties which 
M. Botta, the French consul, has met with in 
prosecuting his remarkable excavations at 





combinations of indigo,” deduces this general | 
conclusion: that, although there is not the slight- | 
est analogy between chlorine and hydrogen, and | 
although the one be highly positive and the | 
other negative, either may indifferently be in- | 
troduced into a great number of compounds 
without sensibly altering their fundamental 
physical and chemical properties ; hence it re- 
sults that number, arrangement, and form, in 
certain cases of combinations, are more essential 
than the matter. 

M. Gay-Lussac read “ Critical observations 
on the theory of the chemical phenomena of 
respiration.” The two principal theories re- 
ceived are, the one, that carbonic acid and water 
are formed, and azote produced, in the lungs 
themselves by the exposure of the blood in the 
capillary vessels to the air inhaled; the other, 
that oxygen does not directly in the lungs act 
on the blood, but that it is there simply ab- 
sorbed, and that the chemical changes occur 
during circulation. This latter view is sup- 
ported by the experiments of M. Magnus, in 
his work on respiration. These experiments 





of action induced him to examine the structure of 





M. Gay-Lussac examines and discusses. His 





M. A. Laurent, in a memoir entitled “ New| 


Hor-’sabad. M. Flandin, the artist whom the 
French government sent to Mosul to assist 
M. Botta in his operations, must have arrived 
there by this time. The discoveries already 
made have excited great curiosity, At first it was 
affirmed that the monuments were of the time 
of the Sassanides; but since we have seen the 
first two letters of M. Botta, with the drawings 
and inscriptions, in the journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, and find that the Society de- 
clares them to be Assyrian, we submit to its 
decision.. It*is reported that the bas-reliefs 
which M. Botta had excavated and supported 
by planks and props have unfortunately fallen 
down during the rainy season, in consequence of 
the country people in the neighbourhood steal- 
ing the planks while the excavations were forci- 
bly interrupted by the pasha, so that nothing re- 
mains of these unique monuments of the dynasty 
of Semiramis except the drawings in the Asiatic 
Journal. However, as only a fourth part of the 
ruins has yet been cleared, we may hope that 
M. Botta will succeed in saving a part of the 
bas-reliefs which are still under ground. On 
the whole, the prospect of discoveries in the 
ancient Mesopotamia was never more promising: 
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than at present, for besides M. Botta, the new 
English consul at Bagdad, Colonel Rawlinson, 
is (as was also his predecessor, however,) a 
zealous and learned friend of antiquity, and 
possesses the most valuable materials for the 
explanation of the cuneiform characters, espe- 
cially those of Persepolis. Some years ago, 
when he was colonel of a Persian regiment, he 
copied the long inscription of Bissitan, which 
was previously ascribed to Semiramis, but is of 
Darius Hystaspes. The biblical and ancient 


Persian literature may therefore expect ample 
contributions within a few years. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Statistical, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 

p.m.; United Service Institution, 9 r.m.; Chemical, 
8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 v.M.; Horticultural, 3 P.M. ; 
Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts (anniversary meeting), 
8 p.m.; Geological, 8} y.a. ; London Institution, 7 p.M.; 
Microscopical, 8 P.M. ? 

Thursday. — Royal, 8% P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
British and Foreign Institute, 8} p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8% P.M. : 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.m. ; Westminster Medical, 
8 PM. 





FINE ARTS. 

THE FINE ARTS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 
In our last number we could only allude to 
some of the speeches at the anniversary of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Society, with a 
half promise to find an opportunity of noticing 
them more at length thereafter. We are sorry 
that we have not notes of Sir R. Inglis’s state- 
ment concerning the sentiments of the Queen 
and Prince Albert on the subject of art, and of 
the cordial encouragement afforded by his royal 
highness (in connexion with the commission 
sitting at Gwydir House), both from his prac- 
tical acquaintance with its highest qualities, 
and his zeal in the cause. When, however, Sir 
Robert proposed the toast of the British Insti- 
tution and other Societies for the promotion of 
the fine arts, with the addition of the Ashmo- 
lean Society of Oxford, and called up the Rev. 
Mr. Richard Greswell (so valued a member of 
that body) to acknowledge it, we consider his 
reply to possess so much general interest, that 
we have selected it fora particular report. Mr. 
G., after acknowledging the compliment, spoke 
as follows :— 

“TI am compelled, however, by a sense of 
justice, to say, that I cannot appropriate to my- 
self more than a small part of the credit which 
the president has been pleased to attach toa 
paper, on the subject of art, read by me before 
the Ashmolean Society in Oxford. The simple 
truth is, that I have not that practical acquaint- 
ance with the works of art which is indispen- 
sably necessary to qualify any one to become 
an able and efficient advocate of the interests 
of art in England. My knowledge of art is 
only of an abstract and general, or, as it is 
calied, a philosophical, kind; namely, as the 
doctrine concerning art was treated in ancient 
times by Plato and Aristotle; and as it has 
been more fully and more formally propounded 
in modern times by a series of very able writers 
in Germany. I am sorry to be obliged to add 
that, in this country, the philosophy of art has 
not received that degree of attention which its 
intrinsic interest and value would fairly seem 
to deserve. There is not, indeed, in the whole 
volume of science a more important chapter 
than that which undertakes to determine, on @ 
priort grounds and reasonings, the true form 
and character of all genuine art; which, by a 
metaphysical examination of the materials or 


means afforded by nature, and out of which art 
is enabled to elaborate, by a process of her own, 
her miracles of beauty—is able to enumerate, 
beforehand, all the distinct kinds or branches 
of art; which, again, partly by a profound ana- 
lysis of man’s complex nature, and partly by a 
comprehensive and inductive survey of the pro- 
ductions of art, in all ages and in all countries, 
has succeeded in authenticating all those fixed 
and invariable laws, or types, to which every 
thing that is perfect in art is found to be con- 
formable; which, lastly, teaches us the true 
final end and what may be not improperly de- 
signated as the mission of art—the use, namely, 
which art was intended by the Almighty to serve 
in his physical, intellectual, and moral or spi- 
ritual universe. It is impossible for any one 
who has thoroughly studied this grand theme, 
not to be persuaded of the great dignity and 
importance of the profession of an artist; or to 
fail to have his mind occupied by a high con- 
ception of the educational value of art, as a 
great means, like science and religion, by which 
a nation’s character is elevated and ennobled. 
Now, as the truths or principles which I have 
thus summarily stated, and which constitute 
what is called the philosophy of art, are in their 
nature definite and determinate, and capable, 
therefore, of being synthetically and systema- 
tically taught, I am of opinion that the teaching 
of them ought to form a part of the early edu- 
cation of the members of our higher classes, in 
order that they may become qualified to be the 
enlightened patrons of the artists of their na-| 
tive land; and that such of them as may be | 
called to be statesmen may be thus enabled to | 
take advantage of the high position in which | 
they are placed, to protect and encourage the | 
art of their country. It is not, we may confi- | 
dently affirm, from any lack of natural genius 

in her children that England does not at the | 
present time occupy in art the same exalted | 
station among the nations of Europe which she | 
confessedly and indisputably holds inscience and 

in arms, in literature, in politics, and in religion. 

It is rather to be attributed to the want of a more 

| general, as well as a more generous, patronage | 
| on the part of the members of our aristocracy ; | 
|and especially to the abs«nce, in England, of | 
| that concentrated and effectual patronage which | 
| nothing but royalty, and the appliances of par- 

| liament, can afford. We may be permitted, how- 

| ever, to hope that a new and a more auspicious | 
era is just now about to commence, as far as 

concerns the history of the art of this country. 

Allusion has already been made by the presi- 

dent, in his speeches of this evening, to the 

building of the new houses of parliament, and | 
to the appointment of a commission for the fine | 
arts, as connected with the same. It is impos- | 
sible to exaggerate the importance more par- | 
ticularly of the former of these two great events. 
[ am not aware that, in the history of the world, 
so large a sum as a million of money was ever 
before voted for a single work of art. Athens, 
perhaps, during the whole period of her great- 
ness, never expended such an amount of money 
upon the collective buildings of her Acropolis. 
There is a most remarkable coincidence in the 
fortunes of England and of Athens in this par- 
ticular, which I would beg to be permitted to 
point out. It was not until after all the build- 
ings of Athens had been completely destroyed | 
by fire, during the great Persian invasion, that 








tures erected by Pericles came into existence. 
This destruction of the Athenian temples by | 
fire was, therefore, in a certain sense, the cause | 
of the glory of Athens—at least, as a seat of | 
art; and the similar calamity which not long! 





the Parthenon and the other magnificent struc- 


since happened in this city will eventually prove 
to have been a kind of national blessing, on 
account of the impulse that it has given to art in 
this country—and that, too, in all its branches. 
We are all of us aware thata building, however 
stately and magnificent, so long as it remains 
unadorned with sculptures and with paintings, 
cannot be considered to have attained its pro- 
per perfection. Itis well known that the glory 
of the architects of Athens was almost eclipsed 
by the greater glory of her sculptors and her 
painters. Every one has heard of the statues 
and other sculptures of Phidias, and of the 
paintings of Polignotus; but every one is not 
equally familiar with the names of Ictinus and 
Callicrates, the great architects employed by 
Pericles on this memorable occasion. - It is not 
to be desired that the fair fame of the architect 
of the new houses of parliament should be thus 
even partially obscured; neither is it to be 
feared that such will be the case. It is, how- 
ever, to be hoped that the works of the artists 
who may be destined to consummate this great 
temple of British art will be found to be wor- 
thy of the building itself and of the glorious 
fortunes of the English nation.” 

We trust that expositions like this, enforced 
from such authorities, will lead (and imme- 
diately too) to the establishment of professor- 
ships of the fine arts, both in the metropolis 
and our universities.—Ed. LL. G. 

RAFFAELLE TAPESTRIES. 

In our last Gazette we briefly alluded to this 
exhibition, which is truly one exceedingly in- 
teresting. Of the two sets of tapestries from 
the Cartoons, wrought under the inspection of 
the artist and his pupils Von Orlay and Coxis, 
one is in the Vatican; and that now before the 
public is the second, sold from England into 
Spain after the martyrdom of Charles I., and 
now happily restored to us, at least for a season. 
Mr. Tupper, the British consul, obtained the 
series from the Alva family twenty years ago, 
and from him they became the property of 
their present exhibitor. 

They are in wonderfully fine preservation, 
faithful to the originals, fresh in colour, and 
spirited in every thread and stitch. Of the nine 
in existence, there are here seven correspond- 
ing to the Cartoons at Hampton Court, and two 
others, viz. the Stoning of St. Stephen and the 
Conversion of St. Paul, of which the Cartoons 
are lost; but as the death of Ananias and Paul 
preaching at Athens could not find room, we 
have the former novelties in their stead, and 
to these we would direct the marked attention 
of visitors. 

The Stoning of St. Stephen is the smallest 
of these productions, being only 13 feet wide 
and 12 feet 10 inches high. The martyr is on 
his knees, and his earthly suffering radiated 
with the hope of immortal glory. One of his 
barbarous executioners stooping to lift a large 
stone is a grand piece of drawing ; and another 
figure casting a rock at his devoted head is 
equally a splendid anatomical and expressive 
study. Other parts are almost as remarkable 
for skill, beauty, and contrast. 

The Conversion of St. Paul ranks among the 
six largest tapestries, being 18 feet 3 inches in 
width, by 13 feet in height. It is a glorious 
composition, full of stirring life, passion, and 
energy. The supernatural light from heaven, 
the prostrate Roman leader, the amazement of 
his soldiery, the confusion of man and horse, 
the antique architectural forms of Damascus, the 
variety and richness of Oriental costume, and 
the angelic group over all, render this repre- 
sentation admirable even among those wonder- 
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ful works its companions, with whose astonish- 
ing mastery over every difficulty and perfection 
of art we have become familiar. Of itself it 
would be a great exhibition for every lover of 
the fine arts. 


INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

On Saturday we attended the meeting of this 
association in the great room of the Society of 
Arts, Adelphi,—Mr. J. E. Tennent in the chair. 
A favourable report of the increase of members, 
correspondence from foreign artists and pro- 
fessors, and other papers, having been read, 
the chairman addressed the assembly in a short 
but pointed and eloquent speech, in which he 
insisted on the immense value of the fine arts in 
promoting the wealth and prosperity of a com- 
mercial nation. Mr. Park, the sculptor, then read 
an enthusiastic paper, recommending the erec- 
tion of New Palace Yard into a grand square, 
surrounded by bassi-relievi and statuary gtoups, 
illustrative of Anglo-Norman history; and an- 
other member also read a paper, to shew that 
religious patronage in a country alone could 
lead to the permanent encouragement of high 
art. On Mr. Tennent’s vacating the chair, after 
ten o’clock, Mr. Finden was voted into it; and 
the ulterior proceedings were concluded under 
his direction. In an earlier part of the even- 
ing an account was given, from Mr. Hesse, of 
the mode of tuition in regard to the arts pursued 
at the famous German school of Dusseldorff; 
but throughout the meeting we cannot say that 
we were struck by any prominent new facts or 
new ideas connected with recent inventions or 
general principles. The writers of the papers 
seemed to refer more to themselves and their 
own pursuits than to universality. 


Costumes of British Ladies, from Materials col- 
lected during Twenty-three Years. By a Lady. 
eg gy by J. Sampson, and the [Vth 
No. by Lowes Dickinson. Nos. I. If. IL 
and IV. London, Dickinson and Son. 

Tuts work is announced to be completed in twelve 

parts; and from the portion now before us, we 

may predict its attraction, though rather for 
the belles of fashion, than for the strict anti« 
quaries in costume. Twenty years spent in 
collecting these specimens must have heen an 
agreeable relaxation and profitable employ- 
ment of time; for the knowledge pertaining 
to them, without delving into deeper minutia, 
could not be acquired without the acquisition 
also of much other curious and interesting 
information. They illustrate centuries of dress, 
and are stated to be based on genuine con- 
temporary authorities, whether drawings cr 
descriptions. What freaks are displayed in 
the various fantastic garbs; whence arose the 
changes, and what caused disfigurements at 
one period to yield to greater monstrosities 
at another; and the beauty, gracefulness, or 
simplicity, of one age, to be transformed into 
the ugliness, vulgarity, or tawdriness, of the 
next? These are questions not easily answer- 
ed; but sometimes the reasons were known, 
at other times suspected. Any royal or highly 
atistocratic imperfection or deformity was at- 
tempted to be hidden under an extravagance 
in costume, and the court followed the example 
of the crown or the leader of the ton, and 
the people downwards that of the court. An 
indiscretion was occasionally to be concealed 

—hence hoops, paddings, and bustles, &c.; a 

rather permanent pimple or two were disagree- 

able—hence patches, &c.; a sallow complexion 
was bad—hence rouge; sandy or grey hair was 
unbecoming—hence powders; and hump-shoul- 


spindle- shanks for that of the hosier; and club- 
feet for that of the cordwainer. Neither men 
nor women, as the philosuphical Hamlet inti- 
mates, wete exactly what they appeared to be, 
any more in ancient than in modern days; 
and many cruel disappointments must have 
awaited those who blindly expected the real 
and found only the sham. But to our litho- 
graphs, 

The dress of an Anglo-Norman lady was 
simple and modest; but the next plate is the 
horned head-dress of the fifteenth century, 
when @ countess looked for all the world like a 
mitred bishop with his mitre split in two. The 
slashings and pearly and feathered ornaments, 
temp. Hen. VIII, are naive and pretty; the garb 
of the early part of George III. as unbecoming 
as can be imagined. In the next fasciculus we 
shall only notice the gauzey improvement of the 
last, when compared with the starchedness of 
his father’s reign. In No.3, the strange muf- 
fling up and orientalism in the reign of Edward 
II., and the ridiculous sugar-loafed head-dress 
in that of Edward IV. Edward VI. is still 
eastern, but with a Queen Mary style of head- 
dress; and George I. is an incongruous milk- 
maid rusticity mixed up with finery. In the 
last of the books, which is superior in the en- 
gravings, and by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, the 
period of Henry III. is a curious medley of 
artificial and natural embellishments; Henry 
VII. plain and ungraceful; Charles II. very 
handgome, but very unlike the generality of 
portraits of that era; and another of George 
III. a creature of riding-coat, frizzle-wig, and 
hat and feathers. The study of the whole is 
exceedingly amusing, and a nicer work for the 
drawing-room table, or my lady’s chamber, 
could not well be composed. 


The Historical Engraving of General Sir D. Baird 
discovering the Body of Tippoo Saib. Painted 
by Sir D. Wilkie; engraved by J. Burnet. 
London, F. G. Moon. 

Tuts tragical event presented difficulties which 
our eminent artist has not happily surmounted. 
His genius was cramped by matters of fact ; and 
the unseemly regimentals, and above all (lite- 
rally as well as figuratively) the unbecoming hel- 
mets of his European characters, notably those of 
the central hero of the whole, Sir David Baird, 
interfere sadly with the Asiatic forms, far more 
suitable for picture, which assume the only in- 
terest of the group around the corpse of the 
sultan. The Highland garb may, perhaps, be 
excepted from the feeling of unfitness, though 
even that is uncongenial with the climate. It 
is, however, night; and there is a strong sympa- 
thy excited by the devotedness of the natives 
in raising the dead body of their latqabsolute 
ruler. This group is the most worthy &f Wilkie ; 
and the whole, as faithfully representing a scene 
of high historical importance, may be received 
as a national engraving. 


Columbus propounding to the Prior of the Fran- 
ciscan Convent his Theory of a New World. 
Painted by Sir D. Wilkie; engraved by 
H..T. Ryall. London, F. G. Moon. 

Tuis fine print does honour to our arts. The 
original painting is one of Sir David's finest 
efforts in the historical class to which it be- 
longs—broad in effect, rich in tone and colour, 
and replete with character. The grave attention 
of Columbus to the design he is demonstrating 
is delightfully contrasted by the boy at his side 
—one who should live to enjoy the world the 
other had discovered. The expressive coun- 
tenance of the Franciscan prior, and the won- 





ders called for the aid of the inventive tailor; 





are admirable; and the conventual costume has 
afforded the artist an opportunity of displaying 
all his genius in the style of the Spanish school, 
with whose beauties his visit to that country so 
deeply imbued him. Altogether it is a grace- 
ful and interesting production of art, and will 
be popular throughout the civilised portions 
of both worlds. The engraving is, indeed, as 
masterly a specimen as we have seen for many 
years, 


Canal Grande Venezia. Drawn by Emma B. 

Warlich. Lithographed by G. Hawkins. 
A CHARMING representation of one of the most 
magnificent of the street and canal views of 
Venice. The name of Canaletti would not be dis- 
paraged by such a performance. The water is 
transparent, the gondoliers, &c. picturesque, 
and the architectural features, in brilliant light, 
noble and beautiful. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE LACKINGTON, ESQ. 


On Sunday morning, the 31st ulto., about three 
o’clock, died, at his cottage in the Circus 
Road, St. John’s Wood, George Lackington, 
Esq., aged 76. During his later years he was 
one of the official assignees of bankrupt estates 
in London, and highly considered as one of 
the most efficient of their number; but his 
name in our biography is recorded as the once 
eminent bookseller and publisher of the Tem- 
ple of the Muses at Finsbury Square. The 
long-established firm of the elder Lackington, in 
Chiswell Street, had been for many years among 
the most distinguished in the metropolis, when 
the senior partner, having realised a hand- 
some fortune, resolved to retire from business, 
and close his life in the country. At this 
time the father of Mr. George Lackington, a 
thriving coal merchant, of the same name but 
a very distant if any relation to the book- 
seller, thought it would be a judicious establish- 
ment for his son to purchase into a concern 
where that name was so extensively and pro- 
fitably known. George thus became a publisher, 
and for many years carried on the trade in 
conjunction with Mr. Allen (an excellent judge 
of old books), and Mr. Hughes, the lessee also 
of Sadler’s ‘Wells. When the splendid Tem- 
ple of the Muses was erected, the contractor 
for mail-coaches (we believe, another sleeping 
partner) drove a coach and four horses round 
the interior of the dome, as a proof of its ca- 
paciousness. When surrounded with thousands 
of volumes, it was indeed the most extraordi- 
nary library in the world; and their publica- 
tions, almost the first of cheap literature, were 
wonderfully extensive and profitable. The 
late Mr. Harding was afterwards a partner ; 
but the parties separated in consequence of 
various deaths and casualties, and the survivors 
settled in business at the west end of the town. 
The Temple itself was destroyed by fire, and is 
now little more than a shell. 

Mr. George Lackington married a daughter 
of Captain Bullock, R.N., and has left two 
daughters, both, we are informed, eligibly mar- 
ried. He was in all respects a worthy member 
of society: urbane in his manners, well-in- 
formed, and universally esteemed. In the dis- 
charge of his official duties he was singularly 
able, from his talent for figures, his punctuality, 
his address, and his experience. It will be 
difficult to supply his place. In private life 
he was respected and beloved. In short, after 
several months of sickness and suffering, an 
amiable and truly honest man, the noblest work 





der, and doubt, and curiosity of his brethren, 


of God, has been taken from us. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Tue first anniversary dinner for behoof of this 
institution takes place next Saturday, under 
much of royal, noble, and benevolent patronage: 
the Duke of Cambridge (always ready to place 
himself at the head of what is good) in the 
chair, with a very distinguished list of stewards 
to aid in the cause. The precarious condition 
of the class of Governesses is but too obvious, 
and the accidents and distresses to which it is 
exposed but too general, not to have excited a 
deep feeling of commiseration in the public 
breast, and a sincere sympathy and desire to 
devise the best means of relief in thousands of 
kind human hearts. Essays and volumes have 
been written on the subject, painting the evils 
attendant upon their situation, and evoking 
that consideration for them which is rarely 
withheld from any description of wrong or suf- 
fering in our Christian country. The wish to 
serve them may now be fulfilled. This Insti- 
tution has been formed, and a well-constructed 
plan been digested as a means for carrying out 
the intentions of those who would help them 
when they cannot help themselves. And how 
irresistible are their claims! They are females, 
and as such entitled to every protection which 
generous or manly sentiment can offer, beside 
the kindred efforts of their own sex. They 
are educated, and thus expose a broader sur- 
face to every shaft which can pain humanity. 
They are unfitted for other pursuits to supply 
even the common wants of nature; and when 
destitution falls on them they are destitute in- 
deed. There are dangers and miseries on each 
side of their path—those in common with the 
rest of their kind, but others peculiar to them- 
selves, all of which cry aloud for the support of 
a design the object of which is to afford them 
countenance and succour. From youth to age 
they are deserving of all that can be done for 
them. By uptaising them we render the utmost 
benefit to the tens of thousands of those whom 
it is their laborious task to train in the ways 
they should go. By shewing a care for them 
and a sense of their importance to society at 
large, we shall teach those whom it is their duty 
in another manner to teach, to look up to them 
for the blessings they are bestowing. Hence 
will juvenile education, morals and religion, 
assume a higher tone; and in subscribing our 
mite to the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution 
we shall soon discover that we have been sowing 
the seeds of intelligence, virtue, and happiness 
in our families, and, as it were with the first 
movement in a watch, setting a most beneficial 

national action in motion. . 


New Theatricals.—The Ancient Mysteries 
appear in our days to be gross and revolting 
og Spee ops of sacred things, only pardon- 


fe 

able in a rude and barbarous age; but had the 
Coventry folks, and others who patronised them, 
lived to see the Indian wedding performed at 
St. Martin’s church on Tuesday, they would 
have confessed the production to have been far 
more grotesque and entertaining. The Ojibbe- 
ways with their bells skipped round the altar like 
morrice-dancers, only more agile; and their 
contortions, mixing the war-whoop and scalp- 
yell with the Divine doctrines of union and 
mercy, had an extremely novel and interesting 
effect. The delicate heroine, looking, as the 
newspapers tell us, pale and wan, seemed to be 
nearly related to the once-famous Pea-Green 
Haynes, and her dress is described as being wor- 
thy of his notoriously expensive Case. The 
bridegroom’s savage delight was finely contrast- 
ed with her innocent meekness,—the latter was 





enough to convert the pagan, and will probably 
induce him to embrace a new course of life. The 
clergyman’s part was very impressively done; 
and the beadle and pew-opener were unexcep- 
tionable. The belle had a ring, but the parochial 
bellringers had none till evening, when the re- 
gular hour and turncame for mutton and turnips. 
Taken as a whole, the performance was one of 
the most original ever witnessed; and the scene 
being laid in a Christian temple, added greatly 
to the eclat of the spectacle, and will be a good 
advertisement for the Indian exhibition. It 
was a singular proof of the difference of natural 
causes upon different races, that once, when the 
pale bride blushed rosy red, the red Not-enn-a- 
akm, the strong wind, grew pale. In fact, he 
almost became a white man on the spot; which 
must have been disagreeable when about to be 
married out of love tor his redness. To what 
complexion they will come at last, it is not pos- 
sible to predict; but a mountebank procession 
through the streets, and a jollification in the 
Edgeware-road, ended the day’s entertainments. 


The Arabians.—We intimated in our brief 
notice last Saturday that we did not know what 
sort of a thing the announced “ Arabians” was 
likely to be; and now that it is over, we are 
pretty much in the same pfedicament. A 
Captain Shippard delivered a lecture, with 
some scenic illustrations; but as he promised 
much information hereafter, and afforded little 
or none in the first instance, we are also com- 
pelled to offer our readers a blank prize. 





THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre.——Tuesday and Thurs- 
day were great nights here. On the latter oc- 
casion Grisi, as Nemorina in Don Pasquale, 
sung and played in her highest style of excel- 
lence. Mario, Fornasari, Lablache, were in 





Drama, and to her Puff (Mr. C. Mathews) dis- 
closes the circumstances and occupation of the 
royal theatres,—the Cibber version of King 
Richard; opera and ballet of old Drury; the 
fate of Covent Garden, and the dispersion of 
actors, seeking callings other than the call- 
boy’s; “ Othello off, but between the boards ; 
Macbeth up to snuff,” &c. And amongst them 
the clever Ariel (Miss P. Horton), who played 
and sang with her usual sweetness. The “little 
theatre in the Haymarket,” with the Merry 
Wives of Windsor and the Taming of the Shrew, 
is truly treated as the home of the Drama, and 
to her, there installed, are presented by Mr. Puff 
the heroes and heroines of the minors and the 
London exhibitions, admirably managed. Of 
these and other matters we will not enter into 
detail, as doubtless these “ at homes,” or “‘even- 
ings with Puff,” will become the most popular 
soirées of the season. 

Princess’s.—Here the Easter-piece is founded 
on the fairy tale of Cherry and Fair Star. It 
consists of splendid dresses, pretty scenery, pro+ 
cessions, music, and all the paraphernalia of 
such productions. It is too long, and the 
dialogue is wanting in briskness and point. 
Messrs. Wright, P. Bedford, and Oxberry, Mrs. 
H. P. Grattan and Miss Fortescue, sustain the 
principal characters with their usual ability; 
and Miss Ballin and Mr. Gilbert take the lead 
in the incidental ballet. 

Lyceum.—The fate of recent managements 
has attached to this commodious theatre the 
obloquy of ill luck, which, like the bad name to 
the dog of the adage, has been a rope round its 
neck, and with a millstone too, preventing its 
progress in public favour. This impression, we 
trust, will be reversed under the present popu- 
lar administration, of which the premier is Mrs. 
Keeley, and who, in a well delivered address, 
informs and takes the opinion of the house on 
the measures proposed fot adoption. The first 


full force, except that on Thursday, in conse- | bill passed was for five acts; two called Hasty 


quence of a cold, Corelli took Mario’s character 
of Ernesio, and gave much satisfaction to the 
auditory. 
Louise and M. Montessu appeared, and the 
chief merit of the former seemed to be a more 
unbounded exhibition of her person than has 
hitherto been practised even by the most liberal 
professors of our liberal times. Carlotta Grisi 
and Perrot danced the much-noised Polka, 
which may be Sclavonically characteristic, but 
has neither grace nor beauty to redeem it from 
barbarism. 

Drury Lane on Easter Monday produced no 
Easter-piece, but contented itself with William 
Tell and Duprez, who bade us farewell last night. 
He has certainly not made the furore anticipated 
for him in this country ; though a very eminent 
singer, and consequently much applauded. 

Haymarket. — Whilst fairy fun and frolic 
figure away at most of the London theatres 
during the Easter holydays, here we hail the 
Drama at Home, by the author of the Fair One 
with the Golden Locks, and of a hundred et cete- 
ras. The pen of Planché flags not, nor is it in 
the least degree wanting in the raciness of ear- 
lier days or wilder revels; it etches still with a 
firm and fine touch, presenting, in this new pro- 
duction, passing events—the state of the stage, 
the novel attractions of the gaping throng, and 
the system of puffery. We were much pleased 
with the extravaganza: it reminded us of H.B’s. 
caricatures, telling its own points, scarcely re- 
quiring dialogue to assist the spectator’s eye; 
but, where introduced, also as in them, smart, 
clever, and happy in allusions. It moreover 
savoured of wit, and was interspersed with pa- 
rody and song. Mrs. Glover personates the 





| Conclusions, one the Post of Honour, and two 


Open, Sesame ; or, a Night with the Forty Thieves. 


In the divertissement a Madlle. |The former, a little comedy, is very lively and 
| full of humorous mistakes. It was well played 


by Messrs. Diddear, F. Matthews, F. Vining, 
&c., and by Miss Fairbrother and Mrs. Keeley, 
the latter admirable as a lady's maid. The 
Post of Honour was rather slow, and but for 
Keeley’s acting would have been doomed. The 
chief attraction of the present entertainments 
is the extravaganza, and deservedly so; Mrs. 
Keeley’s Morgiana of itself is a great treat, and 
Keeley’s Hassarac is ulso capital, The fa- 
miliar story of Ali Baba is exceedingly wel 
worked out on the stage, with good scenery and 
accessories. The getting up is very creditable 
to the new management. Praise is also due to 
the joint authorship—numerous happy hits oc- 
cur throughout. 

The Strand.—Catering most enterprisingly for 
the public amusement, this snug little ane 
produced no fewer than five pieces for the holy- 
day people on Easter Monday. The King and the 
Comedian, by Mr. Selby—The Irish Tutor—Auld 
Robin Gray, a ballet-—King Richard II1., a bur- 
lesque—and Venus and Mars, a new burletta— 
were the entertainments ; and all went off with 
éclat. A Miss Heron, a child of eight years of 
age, and designated as “The Infant Power,” 
performed Jerry O'Rourke very cleverly. Mr. 
A. Younge was very good in Mr. Selby’s come- 
dietta; and in Auld Robin Gray, Mr. and Miss 
Marshall, and Mr. Flexmore (Sandy), were 
much and deservedly applauded. 

Astley’s Amphitheatre. — Easter is the season 
for Astley’s; and Mr. Batty suffers it to bate 
none of its attractions, The house has been 
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gaily renovated like the spring, and made every 
way more comfortable for the company, and 
much better as regards the view of the stage. 
The Battle of Hastings was the grand spectacle 
of the evening, and is got up with all the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious (mimic) war. The 
circle presented several novel and extraordi- 
nary performers and performances: in short, 
all went off in a gallop, and at a speed certain 
to win the dramatic race. 

The New Orleans journals of March Ist and 
2d state that Macready had taken his benefit 
on the former night in Lear, and played to the 
most crowded and fashionable house ever wit- 
nessed. At the close he was enthusiastically 
called for, and thanked them for the generous 
manner in which they had received his efforts 
in asserting the beauties of his art, and sympa- 
thised with the productions of the immortal 
Shakspeare. ‘It was,’”’ he said, ‘‘a flattering 
remembrance to him, that in this city he had 
found those, who, in the present depressed state 
of the drama, could look upon and appreciate 
his art, and view it not as belonging to any 
particular class of men, but as the common 
property of high civilisation. He should have 
the pleasure of appearing before them four 
nights on his return northward; and then, after 
he had fretted his hour on the stage, he should 
be seen no more.” He bowed, and made his 
exit amidst the loud plaudits of the audience. 
“ He has done more (adds the critic) to purify 
the dramatic taste of New Orleans, by shewing 
our citizens how graceful and invigorating to 
the mind the profession of acting really is, than 
a hundred essayists could have done by holding 
up its beauties at the end of the pen. Again 
we tender Mr. Macready our thanks, and wish 
him God-speed in his every undertaking.” 

The Creole, a new Jamaica journal, of the fa- 
cetious and satirical order, and much of it so 
local as to be unintelligible here, has, never- 
theless, among its intelligence in No. 1 (Feb. 
23) the following paragraph :—‘‘ We have much 
pl eina ing, that it is far from impro- 
bable Macready will visit Jamaica very shortly; 
should he, we earnestly trust that he will be ac- 
companied by Charlotte Cushman, an American 
actress, who has constantly performed with 
Macready during the period he has been in the 
United States. Charlotte not only possesses 
talent of a very high order, but is a most beau- 
tiful woman—a very impersonation of intellec- 
tual loveliness. The New- Yorkers, when speak- 
ing of Miss Cushman, always designate her as 
* Our Charlotte.’” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE OCEAN-GRAVE. 


Dreartx heaved the leaden sea, 
Drearly hung the leaden sky, 
Creeping o’er us noiselessly z 
Night with sultry breath drew nigh ; 
Dense and dark the gathering cloud 
Wrapp’d the ship as in a shroud. 


On the deck I sat recess’d, 
Speakers hurried past unseen 5 
“* God hath summon’d him to rest, 
Sharp and brief his pangs have been. 
When shall be the burial rite?” 
“ With the morning's dawning light.” 


Now the ship fled fast away, 
Urged along the angry tides, 
Sleeping life and lifeless clay _ 
Pent within her trembling sides, 
While the Jonely watch aghast 
Shudder’d at cach moaning blast. 


Half the feverish night was done, 
Still unslack’d our frantic sweep, 

When, like red portentuus sun, 
Rose a meteor on the deep ; 

Slow with awful glare it pass’d 

Close to sail, and boat, and mast. 





Then the crew, with sudden chill, 
Reading by that ghastly light 
In each other’s face the thrill 
Of unspeakable affright, 
Whisper’d, “Tis the — riven, 
Floating on that fire to heaven!” 
At the welcome morning’s birth 
From my couch I heard the fall : 
“* Dust to dust and earth to earth” 
None might say above his pall, 
But the day may reach the gloom 
Of his far profounder tomb. 


Nature hath no sympath 
With her fellow-mortal, man ; 
Joyous smiled both sun and sea 
yhen the waters o’er him ran, 
And the ship with lighten’d bound 
Left the grave none ever found. 
E. A. II. 0. 


VARIETIES. 


Steam Ascent of the First Cataract of the Nile.-— 
We have mentioned the accomplishment of this 
great feat, an epoch in science and its African 
power. It seems to have been effected princi- 
pally through the energy and presence of mind 
of Achmet Menikli Pasha, the new governor of 
Soudan, who was ascending the river to the seat 
of his rule. In six days from Cairo the boat 
reached the group of granite rocks near Assouan, 
which form the cataract. The first gate was 
easily passed; but in the second, owing to the 
violence of the current, it hung for ten minutes, 
vibrating, but almost stationary, and in danger 
every moment of being dashed on the rocks, 
only four paces distant. It was a fearful 
struggle ; but at last, by carrying out rope in a 
small boat, the pasha himself and three sailors 
obtained a purchase on an island, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the labouring vessel through. 
Three hundred Nubians witnessed, and some 
of them with poles assisted in this triumph. 
The third gate (as these narrow passes are 
called) was surmounted, and the anchor drop- 
ped off the village of Messid, within sight of 
the famous island of Phila. The exploit was 
attempted in 1838 by Mahomed Ali, but de- 
feated at the second gate ; and now the passage 
is shewn to be practicable it will often be re- 
peated, and produce important effects in this 
part of the world. 

The New Water-Colour Exhibition opens for 
private view to-day, and publicly on Monday. 
We augur well of it from first impressions. 

Father Matthew going across the Water.—The 
American papers state that Father Matthew, 
having been offered a free passage to the 
United States, is abeut to proceed thither on 
a temperance-mission in June. 

Mr. StigMnayer, the celebrated caster of sta- 
tuary in bronze, died at Munich on the 18th 
ult., and only in his fifty-second year. He 
executed most of the great groups and statues 
which have been erected in Germany for a con- 
siderable period. 

Major Eldred Pottinger.—A subscription has 





Encouragement of Dramatic Literature. —The 
Prussian has followed the example of the 
Austrian government, and granted to dramatic 
writers a per centage on the receipts of each 
representation of their productions. As it 
should be. 

British Guiana. — From a prospectus pub- 
lished at the Royal Gazette office, Demerara, 
and forwarded to us, we learn that a society for 
the promotion of agriculture and commerce in 
that important colony is now being formed. 
Public rooms are to be established in George- 
town, with library, museum, and models; and 
premiums and grants of money are to be award- 
ed for the advancement of every branch of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and trade. So excellent 
an institution cannot fail to produce great bene- 
fits, and the wealth of the colony will enable 
its members to carry it on with liberality and 
spirit. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Botany.— We have great pleasure in announcing a 
forthcoming truly important scientific work, in Parts, 
from Messrs, Reeve, being ‘* The Botany” of Captain 
Ross’s Antarctic Voyage, by Dr. J. D. Hooker, As- 
sistant Surgeon of the Ercbus and Botanist to the 
Expedition. In this Flora Antarctica, we can pre- 
state, will be found a complete history of the vegeta- 
tion of the regions situated between the parallels of 
50° and 78° south, the utmost limit that has been at- 
tained by navigators; and amongst other novelties 
will include accounts of the cabbage of Kerguelen’s 
Island, a plant —— new to science, though dis- 
covered and beneficially used during Captain Cook’s 
Voyage; the tussac and other grasses of the Falk- 
lands; the beech-trees, evergreen and deciduous, of 
Cape Horn; and many productions of great botanical 
interest. 

The German papers speak highly of a work on 
English history by Prof. Dahlmann (one of the dis- 
missed from Gottingen); and especially of its review 
of the characters of Elizabeth and Mary and William 
and Mary. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Rose of Tistelén: a Tale of the Swedish Coast, 
by Emilie Carlen, translated from the Original Swedish, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Essays on the Pursuit of Truth 
and on the Progress of Knowledge, by 8. Bailey, 
2d edit, 8vo, 9s. 6d.—Compositions from Morning and 
Evening Service, by Juhn Bell, 4to, 21s. cloth. — The 
Archeological Journal of the British Archeological 
Association, No. I. 8vo, 2s. 6d—Treatise on the Sym- 
— Nerve, by T. B. Procter, M.D, 4to, 7s. 6d.— 

Physiology for Young Ladies, 12mo, 4s.— Notices of 
the State of Religion in Geneva and Belgium, by 
H. Heugh, D.D., fep. 8vo, 4s. 6¢.—Remarks on Minor 
Accessories to the Service of the Church, by G. J. 
French, 12mo, 4s.—The Story of Gattfried and Beata, 
by F. W. Carove, translated from the German, by 
A. Moline, fep. 2s. 6¢d.—On the Christian Atonement, 
by J. Lumley, 12mo, 3s.—Hook’s Church Dictionary, 
4th edit. 12mo, 8s.—Churchman’s Sunday-Evening at 
Home, by the Rev. A. Watson, Vol. {, 12mo, 7s. 6d.— 
Pictorial History of England during the Reign of 
George III., Vol. IV. imp. 8vo, 20s.—No Cross No 
Crown: an Inquiry into Distress of Mind, 18mo, 
2s. 6d.—Devotional Letters, by Ph. Doddridge, D.D., 
2d edit. 18mo, 1s. 6¢.—Sacramental Meditations, b 

ditto, 2d edit. 18mo, 1s. 6d. —The Child’s Own Book 
of Animals, fol. 7s. 6¢.—The Law and Practice rela- 
tive to Master and Servant, for the Use of Manufac- 
turers, by J. Wiison, 12mo, 3s.—The Philoctetes of 





been set on foot at Bombay for a m t to 
the memory of Major E. Pottinger ; and the 
brass guns in the desert between Gutch and 
Scinde are being broken into small pieces, and 
sent to the presidency on bullocks, to furnish 
metal for the column to be erected by Govern- 
ment in honour of the victory of Meanee. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy has given no less a 
sum than 54,0002. in one month for charitable 
uses and the construction of works to supply 
Poona with pure water. Other Parsees have 
also contributed largely. 

Christian Sepulture.—It is stated that a num- 
ber of Christian catacombs, supposed to be of 
the earliest age of that faith, and the first ever 
found in Greece, have been discovered near 
Milo. 





Sophocles, with Notes, by T. Mitchell, 8vo, 5s.—Ire- 
land, Historical and Statistical, by G. L. Smyth, Vol. L., 
8vo, l''s. 6d.—Rev. J. Hunter's Illustrations of the Life 
and Writings of Skakespeare, Part I. 8vo, 3s. 6d.— 
Church Architecture Scripturally Considered, by the 
Rey. F, Close, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—The Taxation and Com- 
mercial Policy of Great Britain, by D. Buchanan, 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Treatise on the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, 
by T. Kerigan, 8vo, 4s. — The Wilfulness of Woman: 
a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Memoir and Re- 
mains of the Kev. R. M. M‘Cheyne, by the Rev. 
A. Bonar, 2 vols. fep. 8s.—Thoughts on Habit and 
Discipline, 12mo, 5s. 6¢d.—The Anglo-Saxon Church ; 
its History, &c., by H. Soames, M.A., 3d edit. 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Homeopathy Unmasked, by A. Wood, M.D., 
12mo, 4s. 6d.— Reflective Discourses, by thé Rey. 
R. Montgomery, 2d edit. 8vo, 10s. 6d. — A Memorial : 
Twelve Sermons, by the Rev. J. D. Lane, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
—Remedies Suggested for some of the Evils which 
constitute ‘‘ The Perils of the Nation,” 12mo, 6s, 
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DENT’S TABLE FOR TILE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
er indicate when the sun is = the meridian.] 





1844. h. ry 8. | hm 8. 
April 13 - . 8 O858 April i - « 11 59 287 
M@.e. — 0 12% | - « — 59 149 
15. . 1159 57-4 | 19 - . —59 16 
16. . —59 42-9 | 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge, and thank the donors 
for, the first No. of the Banker's Magazine, which has 
undertaken to discuss all questions connected with 
the currency. e can hardly conceive a more dif- 
ficult and perplexing task. 

Mr. Sutton’s proposal for a monument in London to 
the memory of Captain Couk is certainly well deserv- 
ing of attention. Ifa meeting were called on the sub- 
ject, and some distinguished “naval characters took it 
up, we have no doubt it would receive sufficient pub- 
lie support. 

“A Correspondent and Subscriber from the begin- 
ning” ought to make some allowance for us. And he 
will do so when we state @ curious fact in periodical 
literature, that, besides our daily receipt of the usual 
mass of home and continental letters, it so happened 
that within the first three days of the present week we 
had communications from Demerara, Australia, New 
Orleans, New York, Chili, Jamaica, Constantinople, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Singapore, and China. It 
reminded us of Solomon in the Strang ger. 

T. J. 0. is pathetic enough, but there is too little 
point. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Original Pictures painted for the late Peter Coxe’ 
Esq., to illustrate his Poem of ** The Social Day.” 


BY. Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
bien at their GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, ST. JAMES 
Ss 
On Sarunpay, April 27, at One precisely, 
(By Order of the Executors,) 


The beautifal CABINET SPECIMENS executed through friend- 
ship and op for PETER COXE, Esq., deceased, to illustrate 
“ THE SOCIAL DAY,’ the subjects of which ure so well known 
from the Engravings in that Poem. 

‘They comprise the Works of Sir David Wilkie; Bizg, R.A. 
Smirke, R.A.; Jones, R.A.; Cooper, R.A.; Ward, Rial: Single: 
ton, and Lugar. Several of Engeavings from the above, and 
four sets of the Plates to Macklin’s Bible. 


May be viewed two days Pecan » and Catalozues had. 


Very important Collection of Aetlent Prints om 
Drawings. 


BY Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
at their GREAT ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES 
SQUARE, 

On WebNEsDAY, May 8, and following Days, at One 

o’Clock precisely, 

The PROPERTY of a COLLECTOR of refined taste. 
C ising the celebrated collection of a: Italian and German 
Prints, and Dutch and French Painters’ Etchings; among which 
are some of great rarity, ani in curious and nne states. ‘They 
— of the Works of M. Antunio and his School, M. Schoen, 

degraver, a af Leyden, and the little German Masters ; 
dt, Ostade, ar ‘aterloo, Berghem, 
Claude, Swaneveldt, ger English Historical Portraits. Also 
a small coliection of Drawings by Ancient aud Modern Masters. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, at 
ze Christie and Manson’s Offices, 8 King Street, St. Janes 
uare 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


5 MENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 


tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Here ag to their pecu- 
liar patented process, by which the most elaborate Designs in enriched 
pate 9 _ produced at so reasonable a } as to enable connois- 
urs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 
plac ed beyond their reach in consequence of the enormous cost and 
difficulty of getting them executed in this country. 
in price for solid and durable Decorations, _ 
(from its extensive ay 
hes and Chape md 
re or Italian "styles; and the Pro- 
attention to the irches at Paddington 
ightabridice, as examples of the character and 
wedactions. 

Amongst the adv ses of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and clahorate designs of the Artists with the most 
pertect fidelity, and also of executing their most se aud rich 
designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest wor 

Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, aan Garden ; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
tire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
Mansion. 
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EST of LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
CEMETERY, Earl's Court, between the Fulham and Old 

Brompton Roads. 
Incorporated by Act uf Parliament, and Consecrated by the Lord Bishop 


of London, 1810. 

CHARGES. 
Private Family Grave in Perpetuity ° £3 3° 0 
Interment in Public Vault ‘ ° ° - 440 
Ditto for Children . ° ° ° - 212 6 
Ditto in South-West Catacomb ° ° «ot te 
Ditto for Children . r . 440 
Ditto in other Catacombs oun 10 Guineas to 15 0 0 
Single Interment in Graves, from One to Four 

o’Clock, including all Fees ° ° » 0 8 


For other information ping og Ground for Vaults, Brick Graves, 
Monuments, &c., apply at the Office, 155 Piccadilly, between the 
hours of Ten and Five o’Clock. 

A portion of the ground is unconsecrated for the interment of per- 
sons not of the Established Church, who are privileged to bring their 
own Minister. 


ak ta 
OLFF aud SON’S CRETA LEVIS, or 
RMANENT DRAWING-CHALK, in various Colours.— 
E.W OLFF oa SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the i i of great imy in their Creta Levis, 
enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary pencil; and effects 
can now be produced equal to water-colour drawings, without the 
use of water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together 
with pertect harmony, beauty, ‘and richness. It ¢: 
point, and is thus capable of giving a very delic 
sketching from nature, the great advantages Becerves from the adop- 
tion of the Creta Lwvis must be obvious, as, without the use of water, 
palette, brushes, &c., all the various tints can be obtained with a 
truthfulness that cannot be surpassed,—thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The ‘deawings may be carried in a port‘olio 
with safety, as, unlike other crayons, they will neither rub off nor 
moa ye oat by coming in contact with the a contents of a port- 
reta Luvix will not be affected at or change of 
en To be had ofall respectable Stationers, “ad of the Manufac- 
turers, at the following prices:— 























Leather box, containing a set oftwelve . . . . 7s. each. 
” ” ” eighteen. . . . lus. — 
” ” ” twenty-four . . 14s, — 
thirty-six 2. . “le. — 
In sets as above, without box, Meve cc « « Goperdem 
Lake and Cobalt . . ° tea 12. — 


Instructions for Use—To ssid the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked Rog By ees J on the paper, 
blending the colours until the required tint ned. The deep 
shades merely require a broader a and increased pressure.—Bristol 
Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers with a fine even surface, 
but pot glazed, are well adapted for the Creta Levis. 


Worrr and Son beg to recommend their newly invented SKETCH- 
ING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalks:—B RB, very black, for 
foreground; H B, middle tint; N, coy ve tats fur distance. 

Price 6s. per 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for saan heads and land- 
<< and are capable of producing a beautiful eftect with very little 
labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may be transmit- 
= without tear of injury. 

* Wolffand Son are desirous of opening an Agency with respect- 
bid’ Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the above. 





Manufactory, 23 Church Street, Syitalfields. 


ELTZER WATER, 3s. per dozen, spark- 
ling and aerated, mops from the Brunneus Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, silver-wired over, a» patronised by her Majesty, 
aud the principal Clubs and Physicians. 

Brighton and all the British and German Waters, both natural 
and artificial, at the uniform rate of 38. per dozen half-pints, 4s. 6d. 
pints, 6s. quarts. Glass-bottles,3s. perdozen ; stone ditto, ls. 6d. ; 
allowed for when returned, 


Farina’s Strongest Eau de Cologne 
and Lavender Water. ° 
Sherries, Dinner Wines . ° 





. 21s, per doz, 
18s. to 28s. ,, 


Superior Old Amontillado aii id « 
East India Madeira . . « 2m w 
Superior Port (eight years old) . « Se. a 


Light Port ° ° ° ° - 188. 
Ho¢gks and Champagnes. ° 428. 5 
Moselles and Clarets ‘ 30s. to ao 
Lopes Principes Cigars ® ° . 18s. per Ib. 
All orders per penny-post sent out within one hour. 


Lumbe and Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11 Great Prescot 
Street, Minories. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 

SOAP, so long cele, retains its supe- 

riority as a perfectly mild a aos highly salutary to the skin, 

possessing an aromatic and lasting pertume: each Packet is labelled 

with Perkins’ 3 stecl plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, 8 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprik’s Parservative Toorn-Powprr, an effectual preparation 





Sand Balls, &v., pre- 








for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound ani 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in "polish and colour, 

Henorix’s Moens. 
sut i 
havin 


is the most b icial extract of ol 
ing the ae and luxuriance of the Hair, 
also a delightful pertum 











His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new | 


growth where the Hair is tailing. 
Hawpatr's Corp Cream oy Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
Improvep Scoweatno Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
cate 18 MARKING LYK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
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J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 

° DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 

GULATION of CHRONOME ee Rs, CLOCKs, and WATCHE: 

Neither previous | nor ac- 

quaintance with em asecnape are required to enable the 

observ late with this invention the going of his Watch by 

the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a secon: e in- 

strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 24inches in diameter, 

and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 


and Clocks, and the _ ription of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers grati: 


Sold at 33 eetenee Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, next St. Dunstan's Church, 
April 8, 1844. 
OTICE is herebv given that the Dividends 
on the Capital Stock of this Society for the year 18453 are in 


the course of payment, and can a any day (Tuesday excepted) 
between the hours of 10 and 5 o’cloc’ 


By order of the Risen: 
GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, “ee: 


TNITED KING DOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

















DIVISION OF FROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 





Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol | Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown rd Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stentoa. 








Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuant, Esq., Chairman. 

Hanange Dz Castano, Esq., Deputy-Chairmean, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, E: 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. ¥, Charles Maitian 
Edward Boyd, " » Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. | John Ritchie, Esq, 

Resident. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. 


Surgeon—F, Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 









This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid- -up Capital, aud in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
ITs ANNUAL INCOM BEING UPWaRDs Ov 60,00U/. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 2/. per 
cent per Annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they were effected 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured, 

£5000 





‘Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 


Sum added to Policy, 


E ; - GSI. Ge. Sd. 
5000.6 Years ° . ° oo 0 u 
5000, 4 Yours ° ; .* 40 0 0 
5000 2 Years ° ° wo 0 0 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on 5 the most moderate scale ; 
and only One- half need be paid for the first Five Years, where 
the Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esy., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and ‘DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House ; and 
18 Chancery Lane, London. 
Directors, 

Kenyerr Ktxcsvorn, Esq., Chairman. 

Bensamiy Ivitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alexander —— Esq. | James Hartley, oi 
John Atkins, Esq. | John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth, J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Fsq. 


Auditors. 
H. H. Cannan, Esq, | Robert E. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L. and E, 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 





This is the only Company who are bound by their Deed of Constitu- 
tion not to dispute any Policy, unless they can prove that it was 
obtained by ; and nothing but fraud 
proved to have been mitted against them, can vitiste a Policy 
yranted by this Comp: 

This is the only Com 








uny from whom the assured on the mutual 
oe receive the whole of the mutual a and also a 
from the Sh or the sums assur 

"This is the only Company who bind themselves to way the sums in 
the Policies, although the debts for which they were effected shall 
have been liquidated before the claims arise. 

This is almost the only Company who grant in favour of creditors 
wiwle-world Policies, whereby the debt is secured, although the debtor 
should go beyond the limits of Europe. 

By the half: pr mre ag A dan only one half of the premiums for the first 
seven years is requir the other half being payable at the conve- 
nience of the aasnred: thus allowing a Policy to be continued for 
seven years at one half of the usual rate, or tu be dropped at one halt 


of the usual sacrifice, 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS, MUSIC HALL, Store Street.—On MONDAY 
EVENING, the lith April, at Eight o’clock. 


Soxcs :—G! Winter's now awa'—Jessie, the Flower o' Dum- 





Scots, ha'e oor Wallace bled— 
The Land = the 1 ‘Leal—Tak yer auld cleak aboot ye. 

Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 

Tickets, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Private Boxes for six, 15s.; 
“; pon » 





MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
Princess's Concert Room, Castle Street, Berners Street. 


R. LOVER’S Irish Evening —illustra- 

tive of the National Music, Character, Customs, and Su- 

perstitions of Ireland—will take place on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
April 17th 


* Admission, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 

To sevure perfect room and comfort the Reserved ae are limited 
to 296; early application is therefore recommended to secure tickets, 
as numerous parties have been disappointed when axriving at the 
doors unprov! 

had foll Leng Hodgson, 65 Oxford 
vy A. | aa Co. R nt St reet; one and Co., Ollivier 
and Co., and F. Leader, streets also, Sams ", Ebers’, Mitchell's, 
and Bailey’s Libraries ; ; Keith, Prowse, and ‘saci 48 Cheapside. 


ENERAL TOM THU MB, 


the American Dwarf, under the especial patronage of Het 
Most Gracious Maj the Queen, H. R. H. Prince Albert, the Queen 
Dow: H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, and the Queen of 


ager, 
ans, &c., exhibiti every at, and Evening, to visiting 
= in Cotfia’s 6 spacious Indian Gallery, EGYPTIAN phys 


CADILLY, from Eleven to One, Two to Five, So paypal ipent Ste 
to Nine o'clock. man EIGHS 
PUFTREN POUNDS, and is smaller than any intant that ever walked 
alone, 
-0-80T, the Sauk Chief, decidedly the finest Indian that has 

a Europe, is also present at each Exhibition, Ulustrating 
the dances, &c,, of his tribe. 

Admission, One Shilling, without regard to age. 

The General continues to walt on the Nobility and Gentry at their 
residences, on due notice. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is 
open daily from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 


Admissi 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Ts 7T\HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, is 
NOW OPEN daily from Nine a.ss. till dusk. 
EDWARD eisai oceans: 








ING’ S COLLEGE, LONDON. —The 
MENT of ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURES 
and MATS und oF ARCHITEC CURE, will RE-OPEN on TUES- 
DAY the 16th instant. 
Further information may be obtained at the Secretary’s Office. 
Students may reside in the houses of gentlemen connected with 
the College. A prospectus will be forwarded by post upon appli- 


Secretary. 
a sameaaienme R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
_ April, 184 the 


ING’ G'S ‘COLLEGE, LONDON — 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE.—The COURSES of LECTURES will be resumed on 
TUESDAY, the 16th instant. 
Divinity.—The Rev. the Principal and the Rev. the Chaplain. 
Marurematics.—Professor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, 
the Rev. 'T. A. Cock, M.A. 
Cuasstcs.—Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; Tutor, the 
Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
Jpeegee Litxeatv r&.—Professorthe Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
The Classes for private instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, and 
modern foreign languages, under the direction of Professors 
M‘Caul, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, Rossetti, and De Vilialubos, 
= also be re-opened at the same time. 
bers are provided for matriculated students desirous of 
residing in the College ; aud some of the professors and gentlemen 
connected with the College receive students into their houses. 
Further information may be obtained upon application at the 


“s Office. . 
eee R. W.JELF, D.D., Principal. 
April, 1844. 


ITERARY HISTORY.—A COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES on the Literature of Italy, France, 
Germany, and England, will be delivered in the language of each 
of these countries at Mr. A. Rocuz’s, 20 a Brook Street, Grosvenor 
juare. 
"Sees Italian Course, by Dr. Canto MA will commence 
on Monday, the 22d of April, at Five o’Cloc 
The French Course, by Mr. A. Rocukg, on “Teesday, the 23d of 
April, at Four o’Clock. 
The German Course, by Dr. Hxrmann, on Wednesday, the 24th 
of April, at Five o’Clock. 
The English Course, by Mr. H.B,. Smaat, on Thursday, the 25th 
of ‘Aprily | Five o’Cluc! 
Terms for each wie 27. 2. 





( : ERMAN LESSONS and DRAMATIC 
READINGS.—Mr. FICK, Phil. Dr., Author of an English 
and German ny ed and other W. = ‘TEACHES GERMAN, 
his native tongue, method most hi yrs ommended by cer- 
poe of the pike View Comets aud va of the University of 
ambridge and other learned bodies. He also offers DRAMATIC 
READINGS (Wallenstein, &c.), in a style formed upon the per- 
formances of Schroder, Iffland, Fleck, Eszlair, Anschutz, Devrient, 
and other stars of the German stage, which he had the advantage 
of witnessing for years, Attends also at Brighton. 


Apply 31 Gilbert Strect, Grosvenor vanced 


With Six Hlustrations, demy 18mo, ¢loth lettered, price 2s. 6d. 


RISCILLA WAKEFIELD’S JUVE. 
NILE ANECDOTES. 


Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 





Progress of Science and the Arts, 
In foolscap 8vo, price 5s. 


EAR-BOOK of FACTS in n SCIENCE and 


ART for 1844; rising all t! and Im- 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


O the RAILWAY INTEREST. — The 
FIRST NUMBER of the oe Chronicle 
appears on SATURDAY next, the 20th 


*,* Order of any Seunventen. 


DVERTISEMENTS intended for the 

FIRST NUMBER of the Railwap Chronicle must 

be sent to the Office, 14 Wellington Street North, Strand, 
immediately. 





ts in Science and the Manufactures # for the past Y oe ar. 
Embellished with a finely engraved Portrait of Professor Liebiy, and 
other Illustrations, 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Eliza Cook’s Poems. 
In post 8vo, with Twelve beautiful Engravings, price 16s. 
LIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Beautifully Illustrated Edition, 
Including “ Melaia,” “ Tracy de Vore,” Lyrics and Miscellaneous 
s, &e, 
*,* Copies may also be had tastefully bound in morocco, 20s. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Published at the desire of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
On the 17th instant, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
THE WORSHIP OF 


HE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
IN THE CHURCH OF ROME 
oy: to Holy Scripture, and to the Faith and Practice of the 
Christian Church through the first Five Centuries. 
By the Rev. J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Reetor of St. Giles-in-the-Fields; Author of * _—™ Christian 
Worship,” “ An Essay on Oaths,” 


Richard Beutley, New Burlington — nino in Ordinary 
to her Majes' 


aa a few days will hes published, aia price 2s. 6d. 


OME ACCOUNT of the CONDUCT of the 
ELIGIOUS SOCIETY of FRIENDS towards the INDIAN 
TRIBES os the SETTLEMENT of the COLONIES of EAST and 
WEST JERSKY and PENNSYLVANIA; with a Narrative of 
their Labours fur the Civilisation and Christian Instruction of the 
Indians, from the Time of the Settlement of Friends in America 
to oa! Year 1343. 
Two Maps coloured will be included in this Work; one, an 
Aboriginal Map of America East of the Mississippi, exhibiting the 
territory which the several Indian nations occupied previous to the 
oy of the English colonies in that land; the other, a Map 
North America, shewing the territory mow occupied by the 


indians. 
London; Edward Marsh, 84 Houndsditch. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





New Work. 
Now ready, imperial folio, 
IEWS of ANCIENT MONUMENTS in 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. 
By F. CATHERWOOD, Architect. 
‘Twenty-five Plates, Tinted Lith phy, with Di ipti 
Letter-press. 





erial folio, half-bound in morocco e - 50 
tole ured and mounted in a Portfolio - e« BBO 


Published by F, Catherwood, at No.9 Argyll Place, Regent Street, 
London, 





Price 6s. bound, the Thirteenth Edition of 
UTLER’S ARITHMETICAL 
QUESTIONS. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, THOMAS BOURN. 
*,* This work now comprises, in addition to the matter contained 
in former Editions, Vulgar Fractions, Decimals, and the Square Root ; 


and has been lly revised by Mr, George Frost, Teacher of 
Writing, Arith and graphy 





London: sold by Harvey and Darton; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 





Price 2s, 6d. cloth boards, 
HE STORY of GOTTFRIED and 
BEATA, by the Author of “The Story without an End.” 
Translated from the German by ANNA MOLINE, 
And illustrated with Woodcuts from Designs by Henry NewMan. 
London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 








Mr. Hunter’s New Illustrations of Shakespeare. 
Price 3s. 6d., the First Part of 


EW ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFE, 
STUDIES, and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE; contain. 
Prol and on the Family of 
jen an and other Families connected with him. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F, S.A. 
More distinctness is given by the Author to the generous descent of 
Shakespeare, both on his father’s and his mother’s side, and reasons 
—o shewn for his A pe serge havi Hel had an aristocratical leaning. 








H e in the — ish of St. H elen’s, Bishopsgate, is for the first 
time are given res 
his ts; and “attention is drawn to their connexions with 


aan 
the Puritans, and the bearing of this on the disappearance of the 
Poet's manuscripts. 





Apply to Me. A, Rocuxz, 20 « Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Nichols and Son, Parliament Street. 








Madame Guizot. 
In fep. 8vo, with Illustrations, 88, cloth, 
HE YOUNG STUDENT; 
or, RALPH and VICTOR, 
By Madame GUIZOT. 
From the French, by SAMUEL JACKSON, 

One of the most sang Mos egies and pleasingly as well as in- 
structively written moral les which the French press ever pro- 
duced.”—Literary Gazette. 

D. Bogue - Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 








In 2 vols, =éie 8v aati a Map na Iustrations, pales 16s. cloth, 


ARRATIVE of the TEXAN SANTA FE 

EXPEDITION; comprising a Description of a Tour 

through Texas and across the Great South-Western Prairies, the 

Camanche and Cayuga Hunting Grounds, &c. to the City of Mexico, 
By GEORGE WILKINS KENDALL. 


London: Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place; may be had of all 
Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 





Mr. Brantz Mayer’s New Work on Mexico, with 160 
Engravings. 


In 1 vol, 8vo, copiously illustrated with En 
on Copper, price 16s. cl 


EXICO AS IT WAS AND IS, 


By BRANTZ MAYER, 
Secretary to the United States sopetion to that Country in 
1841 and 1542. 


vings on Wood and 
gilt, 


London: Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place; and al! Booksellers. 





American Literature. 
Now ready, and may be had gratis and post-free, 
LIST of 100 NEW AMERICAN PUB- 


LICATIONS on bse Theology, Science, Statistics, &c., 
imported or published by Wiley and Putnam. x 


The American Book-Circular, containing a 
Genera! List of 2,500 American Works, with Statistics, &c. 


American Literary Agency, 6 Waterloo Place. 





Medical Jurisprudence. 
Seventh Edition, 1 thick vol. 8vo, 21s. cloth, 
LEMENTS of MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE 
By T. R. BECK, M.D., and J. B, BECK, M.D. 
Seventh Edition, brought down to the Present Time, including 
the Notes of Dr Dunlop and Dr. Darwall. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker and Co 
Highley ; Simpkin and Co. Ediuburgh: Blackwood and Sous. 





In post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, with Plate, 


Gcuiss and REPENTANCE, a Subject in 
Season. 


By JOSEPH FFARN, 
Author of “ Belief and Unbelief.” 


London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





In 2 ate: wa 8vo, we 24. cloth, 


NEW SPIRIT of the AGE. Containing 
Critical Essays and Biographical peoninen of Literary and 
other Eminent Characters of the present tim 
Edited by R. H. HORNE, - Esq. 
Author of * Orion,” “*Gregory the nt &e. &e, 

The volumes are with steel, from new 
and original Portraits of Dutan, T enngrone "Cael ie, Worda- 
worth, Talfourd, Browning, Southwood Smith » and Miss Mar- 
tineau. 

“ Of a book that - likel as to be in every body's hands we have 
already said too much. Magazine, 

“ Mr. Horne has poumeed us with a most fascinating book.”— 


ai aa and he 
or 
—Naval fod yo lary Ga 

* A book that people will be inclined, as the phrase is, to ‘run 
ater: ’"—Morning Herald, 


London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. Edinburgh: Bell 
and Bradfute. Dublin: J. Cumming. 





de poraneneny both, he is at least original.” 
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Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson's Works. 


Lately published, Third Edition, enlarged and improved, one very 
thi ick vol. 8vo, "of more than 1200 pages, with upwards of 100 Wood 
Engravings now first inserted, 31s. 6d. cloth, 


ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and 


THERAPEUTICS; including the Recent Discoveries and 
Analyses of Medicines. 
By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, M.D. F.L.S. &c. &c. 


By the same Author, 
THE LONDON useme nes sess. 


Tenth Edition, 
a copious Index Sanne see, ale. cloth. 


A CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACO- 
— Edition, corrected and greatly improved, 5s. 6d. cloth ; 


Gs. Ga 
THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of 
the SICK-ROOM. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ATLAS of DELINEATIONS of 
CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS. Royal 8vo, 29 coloured Plates, 3i. 3s 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 








The Decorative Arts. 
Part 1, price 3s. 6d. 
RIGINAL DIAPER DESIGNS for the 
Use of Decorative Painters ; Carpet, Damask, and Shawl 
Weavers: Calico Printers, Stained Glass Manufacturers, &c. ; 
with an Essay on Ornamental Design. 


By D. R. HAY, 
Author of ** Laws of Harmonious Colouring,’’ &c. 
D. Bogue, a Street ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
~ Price 7s. Gd. 
Dedicated, bv permission, to Sir B. C. Baonre, Bart., F.R.S., and 
Cuas, Aston Key, Esq., Senior Surgeon to Gay’s Hospital. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
PREVENTION, CAUSES, and TREATMENT of CUR- 
VATURES of the SPINE: with an Etching and Lge te of an 
Apparatus for the Ce of the ity; and Enyravings 
illustrative uf the am 
By SAMUEL HARE, Surgeon. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London : John Churchill, Princes Street, Sol.o. 











In fscap. Svo, price 5s, cloth, 


HE NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY, 
ind other Poems, 
By T. B. uname. Esq. (of Mellington). 
Author of “ Thoughts of the Times.” 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


No. VI. of 


HE FOREIGN and COLONIAL 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ConrErts : — 

1. Copernicus and his Native Land. MS. discovered.—2. Modern 
Ethiopia. —3. Modern German Poetry.—4. Galileo: discovery of the 
lost MS, on the Satellites.—5. French ee Danish Novels and 
Novelists.—7. Michelet’s History of France.—8. Present State of 
Hayti.—9. The Currency.—10. Travels in the Holy Land.—11. Gri 
selda, —12. Modern Jewish ogee in Germany. —13. Slavonian 
aye —14. Minor Poems of Schiller, Merivale, and Bulwer.— 
15. Spanish and French aes —Foreign Correspondence, Short 
Critical Notices, &c, 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. Edinburgh: Bell 
and Bradfute. Dublin: J. Cumming. 








RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
XUI. 
CONTENTS: 

1. Coin and Currency.—The Bank Charter. 
%. Discoveries in Central America. 
3. Books for Children. 
4. English Cathedral Music. my of the. Choir: 
5. Louis Blanc’s “ Ten Y¥ os of je ‘Philippe. 
6. Anglo-Catholicism. ” The "Oxford © troversy. 
7. The Penny Postage and the PostOffice. 
8 Sir Charles Bell’s Essays.—Anatom: Express 
Life and Correspondence of William Taylor of Norwich, 
0. Thiery—“ Les Recits Mérovingiens.” 
1. The Atmospheric Railway. 

Recent German Literature 


London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red pion Court, Fleet Street, 
and all Booksellers. 


1 
1 
12, 





To be continued Quarterly, price @s. 6d., with Thirty-four Engravin; 
on Wood, and Three Ftchings on Copper, No. Le - 


HE ARCH/EOLOGICAL JOURN AL. 
Published under the | direction of the Central Committee of 
the British for the and 
Prosecution of Researches into the Arts and Monuments of 
THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES. \ 
CONTENTS. 

An Introduction, oa Way, Esq.—On Numismatics, by C. R. S. 
—On Painted Glass, —On Anglo-Saxon Architecture, by T. 
Wright, Esq. —On Bell Turrets, by the Rev. J. L. Petit.—On the 
Medieval aaa ot Anglesey, by the Rev. H. L. Jones.—On the 
Horn-shay Head-Dress in the se — Edward L., b: _ 
Wright, a “on 
ey yg Des 





Som logerd late ® of Saint 
. S. W.—Catalogue of the “Frabienn: Saints, by the 
Rey. Hart Orig inal Documents : —o English Receipts for Paint- 
ing, ‘Giiding, se .—Proceedings of the Cent Se of the Bri- 
tish Archwological Association. —Notices of New Publications: Icono- 
graphie Chréticnnes par M. Didron. — Illustrations of Ip Ipswich,— 
Séannes Générales Tenues en 1841 1 la Société Frangais pour la 
Conservation des M t of recent 
gical Publications. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: J. aud J. a Deighton. 











Just published, in 8vo, price 6s., the First Number of 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW; 


oR, 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
oF 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 





Reviews :-— 


1, THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. » LORD JOHN RUSSELL'S TRANSLATION of 

2. SEES of BANGOR and ST. ASAPH.— ADDI-| DANTE’S FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 
TIONAL BISHOPRICS. 6. WORDSWORTH’S THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS. 

3. THE AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. 7. THE CHINESE WAR. 

4. GERMAN WRITERS on the ENGLISH CHURCH. , 8. NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 


Foreign and Colonial Ecclesiastical Intelligence :— 
America—A ustralia—A ustria— Barbados —Belgium —Canada— Denmark —Egypt— France — 
Germany — Holland — Jamaica — Jerusalem — India— Italy — Newfoundland — Nova Scotia— 
Prussia—Russia—Spain —Sweden—Switzerland—Syria. 
Missions : — 


Progress of Missions in Asia, viz.— Mission of the English Church in India and Ceylon; Ro- 
man Catholic Missions in India, Ceylon, Indo-China, China; Missions of the Greek Church; 
Missions of various Protestant Societies. 


RIVINGTONS, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD ann WATERLOO PLACE. 
*.* Books for Review, and Advertisements for insertion, may be sent to the Publishers. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


On 20th Aprit, in One Magnificent Volume, with Nine Steel, and One Hunprep and Firry 
Engravings on Woop, price £1 8s. 


VOLUME the FIFTH of 


The Abbotsford Lvition 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


CONTAINING 
THE MONASTERY AND THE ABBOT. 
g@ This Volume, besides Engravings from Designs by 
The late SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. The late G. S. NEWTON, R.A. 
E. LANDSEER, R.A. C. LANDSEER, A.R.A. 
C. STANFIELD, R.A. T. DUNCAN, R.A. 
D. ROBERTS, R.A. F. TAYLER,—and others; 
Contains an ENGRAVING of the LENNOX or DARNLEY JEWEL, in the ROYAL COLLECTION, drawn 
for this Edition by permission of HER Most Gracious MagEsry. 


Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh; Houtston and Stoneman, London. 


Of whom may be had, 


Vol. I. of this Edition, containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING. 

Vol. If. The ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 

Vol. III. ROB ROY and HEART of MID-LOTHIAN. 

Vol. IV. The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND of MONTROSE, and IVANHOE, 


These Four Volumes being Illustrated with Forty-rour Steel, and upwards of Seven HunpDRED 
Wood-Engravings. 











By the Author of “ The Bishop's Daughter.” 
In small 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. cloth, 


Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture. 
Now ready, New Edition, enlarged, 6s. 


ELF-SACRIFICE; or, the Chancellor’s PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIAS- 

cass ' . Chaplain. TICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
“ is! "« 

ly the Author of “ The tobe Penn, Life-Book of a By M. H. BLOXAM. 
“ The author impersonates a truly pious clergyman of the Church Sixth Edition, with Two Hundred Woodcuts. 
on ete a t ne pusect oud ine B spe prot of In this edition the catechetical form has been abandoned, much 
distinctly a man of sendy aad talent, has constructed a volume which pf raced re It pag A ‘nab ans'e waodouts a 

on the arc 

food lessons to the vicious, and good counsel to the bet- pecellenttion of the Churches in Normandy made during en Ghuaden 


may furnish 
ter disposed.”—Literary Gazette, 


D. Bogue, 96 Fleet Street. . 





David Bogue, 96 Flect Street. 
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NEW WORKS printed for 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


The Edinburgh Review, No. CLX. 


CONTENTS: 
1, BARERE’S MEMOIRS.—The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
II. The MARQUIS DE CUSTINE’S TRAVELS in RUSSIA. 
lif. BANDINEL'S HISTORY of the TRADE in SLAVES. 
IV. LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD ST. VINCENT. 
V. PROVINCIALISMS of the EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
VI. The CONQUEST of SINDII. 


Researches on Light: an Examina- 
tion of all the known Phenomena connected with the 
Chemical Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all 
the published Photographic Processes, and many new 
Discoveries in the Art, &c. By R. Hunt, Secretary 
to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 8vo, Plates 
and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


The Rose of Tistelon : a Tale of the 


Swedish Coast. By Em1L1Ee Carxen. Translated 
from the original Swedish. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


The Discovery of the Science of Lan- 
guages; in which are shewn the real Nature of the 
Parts of Speech, the Signification of the Termina- 
tions of Words, the Meanings which they carry in them- 
selves as their own Definitions, and the Origin of 
Words, Letters, Figures, &. By Morgan Kava- 
NAGH. 2vols. 8vo. 24s, 


Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, and 
on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samvet BAILey, 
Author of “ Essays on the Formation and Publication 
of Opinion,” “ Berkeley's Theory of Vision,” &c. Se- 
cond Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Mesmerism and its Opponents; with 
a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev. GkorGE Sayppy, 
jun., M.A., Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. Fep. 8vo, Gs. 


The Rule of Three not the Rule of 


Proportion, but a Rule illustrating Proportion; and a 
Method of Solution proposed, which does not require 
the use of Proportion. With numerous Examples. 
By the Rev. J, CorreriLy. 12mo, 3s. 


The Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus; with numerous Examples and Fa- 
miliar Explanations, designed for the use of Schools 
and Private Students. By James CoxNELL, Master 
of the Mathematical Department in the High School 
of Glasgow. 8vo, 9s. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Regis- 
trar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Eng- 
land. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo, 5s. 

(Published for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 


Elements of Practical Agriculture; 
comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Hus- 
bandry of Domestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. By Davip Low, Esq., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Agriculture in the University. of Edinburgh. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo, with nearly Two Hun- 
dred and Forty Illustrations on Wood, 21s. 

“* The best work on farming in our language.” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Introduction to Botany. By Profes- 


sor LinpLEy, Ph. D. of University College and the 
Royal Institution. Third Edition, with Corrections 
and numerous Additions. 8vo, with Six Copper- 
plates and numerous Wood-Engravings. 18s. 

By the same Author, 

The Theory of Horticulture; or, an Exposition 
of the Physiological Principles on which the Opera- 
tions of Gardening are conducted. 8vo, with numer- 
ous Illustrations on Wood, 12s. 


A Natural System of Botany. 8vo, 18s. 
Flora Medica. S8vo, 18s. 


Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 
8vo, 16s. 


Synopsis of the British Flora. 


cloth. 
London: Loxemay, Browy, GREEN, and LoneMAXs. 


12mo, 10s. 6d. 





NEW WORES 
PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
By Mr. Bentley. 





I. 
Two vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 

LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE. MANN, H. B.M. Resident 
at the Court of Florence from the Year 1760 to 1735. 

Now firat Printed from the Original MSS, 
I. 
Third Series of ‘‘ Two Old Men's Tales.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

The TRIUMPHS of TIME. By the Au- 

thor of ** Two Old Men’s Tales,” 
Ill. 
New and revised Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits, 

MEMOIRS of RICHARD LOVELL 
EDGEWORTH. ia by Himself,and luded by his Daughter, 
Miss ENGEWORT. 

IV. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

CONSTANCE D’OYLEY. A Novel. 
By the Author of ** The Clandestine Marriage.” 

Vv. 
By Order of the French Government, 
In 2 vols. Svo, 

NARRATIVE ofa MISSION to EGYPT, 
the RED SEA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, oid 
the ISLAND of BOURBON, By Mons. V. FONTANIER, 

Vi. 
Tn 3 vols. post Svo, 
CONSTANCY and CONTRITION; or, 


Woman’s Trials. A Novel, 
VIL. 


In 8vo, 


A VISIT to the HAVANNAH, 
Countess MERLIN. 





By the 


The following New Works are now ready. 
I. 
HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 


MEXICO. With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, 
aud a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. By 
W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., Author of ** The History ot the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Teabe: la,” &e. 3 vols. Svo, with Portraits 
and Maps. 1 


COURTENAY of WALREDDON. A 
Romance of the West. Bv M:s. BRAY, Author of ** Henry de 
Pomeroy,” ** Whitchoods,” ** Trelawney,” Sc. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Ill. 
BEARN and the PYRENEES: a Legen- 


dary Tour to the Country of Henri Quatre. By Miss LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, Author of ** A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,”’ 
** A Summer amongst the Docages and Vines,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with numcrous [ilustrations, 


The TWINS: a Domestic Novel. HEART: 
a Social Novel. By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Author of 
** The Crock of Gold,” “ Proverbial Philosophy,” ** An Author's 
Mind,” &c. 2 vols, post Svo. 


The THREE KINGDOMS—ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By the VISCOUNT DARLIN. 
COURT, ‘Translated from the French under the supervision of 
the Author. 2 vols. post Svo. 

VI. 

The PRAIRIE-BIRD. _ Bv the Hon. 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, Author of ** Travels in North 
America, &c.’’ 3 vols. post Svo. 


VIL. 
MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of 


“A Pligrimage to ) Auvergne, 7? 4¢ A Summer amongst the Bucages 
and Vines,” &c. 2 vols. Svo, with numerous Portraits, 


Vil, 
The WHITE MASK: an Historical Ro- 
mance of the Seventeenth Century. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author 


of ** Widows and Widowers,” “ Ragland Castle,”’? &e. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. Ix. 


MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the 
FARL of ST. VINCENT, G C.B., &c. With the C 





New Novel by the Authoress of ‘‘ The Flirt.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE WILFULNESS of WOMAN. 
By the Authoress of 
“ The History of a Flirt,’ ** The Maneuvring Mother,” &v. 
Also now ready, 
R. LEVER’S NEW 
ARTHUR O'LEARY, 
HIS WANDERINGS and PONDERINGS in MANY LANDS. 


Edited by his Friend, HARRY LORREQUER, and Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


Complete History of the Chinese W ar, $c. 
Now ready, in % vols. Svo, be mo ag and Illustrations, price 32s. 
u 


WORK, 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
SA VICSe of the NEMESIS, 
IN CHINA, 
From 1840 ro 1845; 
Comprising a complete HISTORY of the LATE WAR, a full 
NG 


Account of the COLONY of HO: KONG, and Remarks on our 
future intercourse with the Chinese, &c. 


From the Notes at age oo w. oe HALL, R.N., and Personal 
bservations 


By W. D. BERNARD, Esq. A.M., &c. 
Also, just ready, 
HE MILITARY ANNUAL for 1844. 
By the Author of * ‘The Artillerist’s Manual,” &c. 
One clegant volume of about 500 pages, price 15s. bound. 


« Every effort will be exerted to render this work a truly useful 
seed compendium, and a welcome adjunct to the library of every 
ofticer. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Price Two Shillings, 
THE FALLACIES of OUR OWN 
TIME. 
By OLIVER BYRNE, late Professor of Mathematics, College for 
Civil Engineers ; and 
Professor JOHN BYRNE, Norfolk, Virg’ United States. 
Part I. Far.acy oF Parenorocy. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


inia, 








Seventh Thousand. 
In post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
ODERN SOCIETY; or, the March of 
Intellect: the conclusion of “ Modern Accomplishments.” 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 





By the same Author, 

Eighth Thousand, price 7s. cloth, 
MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS; or, 
the March of Intellect. 

Also just out, with Frontispiece, price 5s, 6d. cloth, Fourth Thousand, 
OLIDAY HOU SE; 

a Series of Tales, 


“« We may venture to predict that ‘ Holiday House’ will be a stand. 
ard gift-book with juvenile triends.”—Edinburgh Advertiser. 





In 18mo, Third Thousand, price 2s. 6d. half. bound, 
CHARLIE SEYMOUR; or, the Good Lady 
and the Bad Lady. 


Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co., Booksellers to the Queen Dow- 
ager. London: Longman and Co, Glasgow: W. Collins, 





Second Edition, price 12s. demy Svo, cloth, 


ODERN PAINTERS, their Superiority 

in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Mas- 

ters, proved by —— of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intel- 

lectual, from the Works of _— Artists, especially trom those of 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. 


Bya GRADUATE of OXFORD. 
London : —_ mises and Co. 65 Cornhill. 


ETTERS and EXTRACTS from the 


MS. Writings of James Pierrepont Greaves. Price 4s. 
John Chapman, Newgate Street, late John Green. 





New Work by the Author of * Tales of the Colonies, or 
Adventures of an Emigrant.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
HE MAN WITHOUT a PROFESSION. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, E>q. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, 





ence with Lord Nelson and other distinguished Persouages, 1 
first published from the Original Mss. JEDEDIAH STE. 
PHENS TUCKER, Esq. 2 vols. Svo, with occa, &e. 


ARABELLA STUA RT. A Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ** Darnley,” ** De L’Orme,” 
** The False Heir,” &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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